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The IRA resumed Its 
ceasefire'yesterday. 
No one was celebrating 


mars Ulster hope 


David Mckrttricic 

Ireland Correspondent 

No one in Northern Ireland was 
indifferent to the IRA cessation 
of violence which came into ef- 
fect at noon yesterday; but near- 
ly everyone pretended to be. 

Nearly everyone simply 
stayed home, lounged in the 
garden, visited the pub or the 
supermarket: no cheers- went 
up, no champagne popped, no 
^church bells rang . It was a most 
^understated ceasefire. 

If few emotions were ex- 
pressed it was not because ^ 
did not exist: rather it was tha 
Lb ere were too many of them, 
and that they ran too deep. 
There is hope for the future, re- 
.lief and a deep desire for peace; 
but there is also bitterness, sus- 
picion, fear and even rejection. 

There was the saintly father 
of a murdered Catholic girl, 19- 
ycar-old Bernadette .Martin, 
shot in bed by loyalists a week 
ago for having a Protestant 
boyfriend. In the depths of his 
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grief, he found the courage to 
say he would be elated if she 
were the fast victim of the 
Troubles. 

But the experience of the last 
cessation, in 1994, was that a 
ceasefire is only a beginning. 
The last one lasted 17 months, 
and no one is betting on how 
long this one might endure. 

"fhe effect of the last one was 
to drastically decrease the killing 
rate, to bring new hope where 
there was none, to give a glimpse 
of a new and brighter future. But 
it only reduced the rate of death, 
it did not end ih&toll. 

ie so-called 
w it did not 
Mantling of the 
..PS^mUitary organisations, re- 
publican or loyalist; it did not 
,'emove the poisons that pollute 
community relations; it did npt 
bring a political settlement into 
being. Many Unionists will say 
in fact that it was bogus; most 
nationalists will reton that an 
imperfect ceasefire still had 
great worth. The arguments 
over those points, familiar from 
1994, have already re-surfaced. 

There was no euphoria yes- 


iMjjd Dot 
punish tent i 
lead to the 
^military 


terday, but then people have 
forgotten that: there was none, 
in 1994 either. The independent 
recorded at the time: “People 
did not dance in the streets. 
They said. ‘I'll believe Jj jyhen 
I see U\ They said, ^ Aiifiidcr 
what the murdering bastards 
will get out of if. They said, ‘It's 
a con’." 

The IRA is putting the same 
deal on the tabie a g ain : soldiers, 
police, town centres and Canary 
wharf are no longer at risk, but 
-the organisation w33 not disband 
or hand oyer guns, and wiD nev- 
ty that the cessation is per- 
Swianent. London and Dublin 
nave accepted these terms; the 
Protestant and Unionist com-> 
munity is wondering whether it 
should too. i 

In the meantime, there will 
be a sharp rise is political dis- 
cord as Unionist politicians de- 
, cidc whether lost at the table 
with Sinn Fein qr^betherio risk 
walking into ildemess: 
each course camels huge risks. 

Yesterday seemed however to 
be mostly a day for quiet con- 
templation rather than heated 
controversy or.exdteinenL 
Up the Falls Road, just after 
midday ' -Tbra Hartley of Sinn 
Fein torn a crowd of less than 
a 100 outside a heavily-fortified 
RUC base: “We choose tamaxk 
the first minutes of the Wase- 
fire here because die ceasefidffr 
wxh bring our freedom, will 
bring the realisation of our 
hopes and our aspirations, mil 
bring equality, will bring the re- 
lease of prisoners. When you 
look around the crowd here to- 
day you see in so many of our 
faces the hopes for the future.” 

The faces did indeed reflect 
some hope but there was no eu- 
phoria in sight He did not 
promise them that this 
promised land would be 
achieved quickly, if be had, 
they would not have believed 
him. Instead they, like everyone 
else, hoped that a start had been 
made and that this cessation 
would be longer and more pro- 
ductive than the last Bfct they 
also conveyed that the toad, 
wherever it led, would be a long 
and arduous one, with no 
ultimate success. 
i-a re, success wiD en- 
tail from eftrysde compromise 
on fiindamentaVpositions of a 
type which -Ulster has never yet 
setn: there is no other way 4 this 
sobering knowledge helps ex- 
plain why it was suai a subdued 
ceasefire. 



Breakthrough: A British soldier marches through a protest outside Woodbum Army/RUC Barracks in West Belfast yesterday, soon after the midday ceasefire Photograph: Brian Harris 

Don’t wreck deal, PM to tell Trimble 


Co Bn Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The Prime Minister wiD today 
appeal to David Trimble not to 
wreck the Belfast peace talks by 
offering the Ulster Unionist 
leader assurances that the IRA 
will be required to hand over 
weapons while Sinn Fein are at 
the negotiating table. 

Tony Blair’s plea™r peace 
at a meeting with Mr Trimble 
at Downing Street wlQ be cou- 
pled with details of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for ensuring the 


into the sham that the Union- 
ists fear. 

Mo Mowlam, Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, 
plans to meet Gerry Adams , 1 
president of Sinn Fein, by the 
end of the week to discuss its 
role in the peace process. 


Labour MPs todayjwill call on 
the Speaker, Betty Boothroyd 
to reverse the ban on the use of 
the Commons by Mr Adams 
and the chief negotiator, Mar- 
tin McGuhmess, who were 
elected as MPs in May but are 
refusing to take up their seats. 

“I would be astonished if 
someone does not raise this 
question with the Speaker. How 
can parliament leave the ban on 
Gerry Adams if we are asking 
the Unionists to take the IRA 
ceasefire on face value. It is ab- 
surd,” said the Labour MP 
Alan Simpson. 

Mr Blair wflJ tell Mr Trim- 
ble that John de Cbastelain, a 
former head of the Canadian 
defence forces, will be ap- 
pointed before the end of July 
to head the international body 
which will oversee the decom- 
missioning of IRA and Loyal- 


ist paramilitary weapons. Mr 
Blair will guarantee that the 
body wiD be up and running be- 
fore IS September, the day 
fixed for the hist substantive ses- 
sion of talks which Sinn Fein wiD 
be allowed to attend, following 
the restoration of the ceasefire 
by the IRA. 

It remained unclear last 
night whether the assurances 
wfl] be enough to persuade Mr 
Trimble not to wreck the talks 
on Wednesday, when the de- 
commissioning proposals are 
due to be voted on m the ple- 
nary session of the cross-party 
talks. The Unionists, who have 
accused the Government of 
Dying to fudge the issue of dis- 
arming the IRA, have submit- 
ted amendments demanding 
‘‘substantive disarmament” 
from the start of the talks and 
that the weapons band-over 


should be completed by May 
1998, the deadline imposed by 
the British and Irish govern- 
ments for bringing the talks to 
a conclusion and putting the 
proposals to the people in ref- 
erendums. North and South. 

Last night the Government 
was still unwilling to accept 
their amendments. Unless Mr 
Blair can persuade Mr Trimble 
to back down, the Unionists will 
vote down the decommission- 
ing plans on Wednesday, ef- 
fectively scuppering the 
round-table talks process. Mr 
Blair's co Deagues privately fear 
the talks could be dealt a lethal 
blow by the Unionists on 
Wednesday, although John Tay- 
lor, Mr Trimble's deputy, raised 
the possibility of continuing bi- 
lateral meetings with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr Blair is also likely to re- 


mind Mr Trimble that the peo- 
ple in Ulster and international 
opinion will blame the Union- 
ists for throwing away the 
chance of a peace process, but 
the fan-back position for the two 
governments is to press ahead 
with their plans for twin refer- 
endums next year. 

Mr Taylor said he could not 


take part in talks with Sinn Fein 
“with a gun to mv head”. 

“We mustn't be conned by 
what Sinn Fein-IRA have de- 
cided. The Government have 
given in to the IRA demands 
that the multi-party talks should 
proceed on the basis that there 
wfll be no decommissioning," he 
said on BBC radio. 




QUICKLY 


TtemarixaH^TYstutfy 

A study of children exposed to 
television for the first time has 
shown that their behaviour 
improves - contradicting the 
stereotypical belief that expo- 
sure to the mass media in- 
creases violence and anti -social 
conduct. 

The "remarkable findings 
are the result of research in St 
Helena, a remote British de- 
pendency in the South Atlaithc, 
which had no access to live tele- 
vision until 1995. Pag*3 

Devolution bhieprint 

Tony Blair is to launch the cam- 
paign for Scottish devolution this 
week with a White Paper in 
which he promises a “jew Scot- 
l 'jand in a new Britain”. 

Urging n “double yes vote, 
for a parliament with tax-raising 
powers, the White Paper will 
make it clear that sovereignty 
will stav with the Westminster 
Parliament, reinforcing the 

Gwcmmcnt's denials that it iwu 

’»• lead' to the break-up of the 
Unions 

Immigration scandal 

New Yorkers arc shocked to 
have discovered bow deaf and 
dumb illegal Mexican immi- 
grants were being lured to ibe 
US for a life of virtual slaveiy. 
Bv yesterday morning, seven 
people had been arrested on 
charges, of smuggling in ,“ e 
■ Mexicans and forcing them into 
squalor and indentured servi- 
tude from which there was no 
escape. Pag® 1® 


UK residency could deliver 
taxman Goldsmith fortune 


Steve Boggan 


Founding the Referendum Par- 
ty may have cost Sir James 
Goldsmith's family more than 
the£ 20 m he sank mto it during 
the general election campaign. 
International tax experts believe 
his decision to renew his resi- 
dency status in the UK in order 
to contest the election could re- 
sult in the Inland Revenue de- 
manding a stake in his assets 
around the world. 

If the tax authorities in 
France - where Sir James was 
officially domiciled - or in Spain 
- where he chose to die - were 
claiming death duties, experts 
yesterday said they would levy 
them on assets only in those 
countries. However, if the In- 
land Revenue becomes in- 
volved, his heirs wfll be given an 
inheritance tax bill based on all 
his assets worldwide -up to 4^ 
per cent of £13bn. 

Sir James, 64. died at his 
farmhouse near Marbella in 
southern Spain on Saturday af- 
ter losing a battle against pan- 
creatic cancer. As speculation 
over an international cot scram- 
ble grew last night, his widow. 
Lady Annabel, and son Ben- 
jamin, 16, returned to the fam- 
ily home in Richmond, west 



Sr James: Revenue could 
take stake of worid assets 

London, fbU owed by his daugh- 
ter, Jemima, and son-in-law 
Imran Khan, the former 
Pakistani cricket captain. 

While arrangements for Sir 
James’s funeral were being fi- 
*halised. Patrick Robertson, his 


. moved from his chateau in Bur- 
gundy to his Spanish farm- 


house to avoid higher death du- 
ties of 60 per oqnt in France, 
compared with 40 per v?nt in 
Snap. 

^He moved simply to get 
some sunshine and to die in the 
very same bed he. was bom in 
in France in 1933,” said Mr 
Robertson^ “Thai is the only 
reasonl I am sure his other af- 
fairs wiD have been dealt with 
by his lawyers.” * 

Nevertheless, the decision 
may further complicate the fi- 
nal sharing out of the proceeds 
of his estate, which indudes sev- 
en homes in England, France, 
Spain, Mexico and America, 
among three families. He was 
married three times, had a 
mistress, LalSfe Boulay d er la 
Meurthe, and had eight children' 
by the four women. 

P Although Sir James was 
domieijedm Fiance, his decision 
to die in'Spain might gave the 
Spanish -authorities a claim to 
some of his fortune. However, 
tax experts believe that the In- 
land Revenue may deem that he 
was domiciled in Britain be- 
cause of his decision to stand in 
the election, because of the in- 
creasing amount of time be 
spent in England and because 
of his family ties here. 

They refer to a 10-year bat- 


tle in the courts following the 
death of Sir Charles Gore, 
founder of Sears Holdings, in 
1979. Like Sir James, his 
' lifestyle was truly international 
and his heirs resisted the UK's 
- claim on his assets. However. 

the Inland Revenue won the 
‘ fight and levied inheritance tax 
on his global estate. 

“The Inland Revenue takes 
into account lots of factors in dc- 
. riding whether it considers a per- 
son was domiciled here — it 
doesn't simply mean being res- 
ident here,” said John -Whiting, 
a tax partner at Price Witer- 
house. “It is a peculiar term, but 
it relates to where the Inland 
Revenue believes you had your 
• home. You can be domiciled 
here even if you live abroad, sim- 
ply because your parents were. 

■ “There are many factors - 
having a home or business here, 
the time you spend here - but 
it is rather like haying malaria. 
Once you have it, it is a very dif- 
ficult status to get rid of.” 

Last night. Lord McAlpine, 
the former Conservative Party 
treasurer who defected to the 
Referendum Party last year, 
was named as Sir James's suc- 
cessor as leader of the party. . 

Larger than Bfe, page 6 
Obftoaiy, page 16 
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FRIENDS OF THE 
EARTH WANTS MORE 
SPILLAGES 
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17 months sejo. the Sea Empress spHied 72.0 j 0 tonnes o! 
oil on co: coastline. More than 20.000 sea birds died and 
over 30 nature reserves were polluted. Friends of the Earth 
still needs funds to make sure that ALL those responsible 
are prosecuted. We need to oil the wheels of justice, not 
our see birds and beaches. Please help us now. 


I want to see justice done. Here's my donation of ; 

£250 D £100 □ £50 □ £25 □ other £ 

I enclose a cheque/PO for £ payable to Friends of 

the Earth , or please debit my Access/Vise/Mastercard no: 

1 I 1 T : 1J-TT.' ! 1 I 1 J l- i — L_1 I Eip dole /_ — 

Signature . Date 

Name (Mr/Mrs/Ms/Miss) 

Address 


Postcode 


FRlENDSsfiir 


firikfUmlUxtulk 


CREDIT CARD 
HOTLINE 
01582 482 297 


PLEASE POST TO FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, FREEPOST, 
58*58 ALMA ST. LUTON. BEDS LU1 2YZ. 
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Elderly woman dies in hot-air 
balloon tragedy 


An elderly woman was kffled and 12 people were injured yesterday 
when a hot air balloon crashed into power lines and its passenger 
basket plunged 30ft to the ground before buret mg into flames; 

Onlookers watched in horror as the wicker basket became 
detached from the balloon and crashed into a field where a gas 
cylinder it was carrying exploded. 

The dead woman, who was celebrating her birthday with the 
balloon ride, was last night named as Audrey Jones, 75, from 
Hessle, Humberside. She was in the balloon with her son and 
grandson who were only slightly hurt in the crash. The balloon took 
off from nearby Hesslewood Hall but was unable to noairu pjp its 
height. A lifeboat was launched as the pfloi of the balloon 
attempted an emergency landing on edge of the River Humber, but 
it took off again, narrowly missing trees before crashing into the 
power lines at the riverside village of North Ferriby. Six of the 
injured were taken ro Hull Royal Infirmary by helicopter and the 
rest by ambulance. Among the four seriously injured were a 
woman with spinal injuries and a man with burns and a suspected 
fractured skull- Ctafre White 


Millennium Dome prompts eco-rage 


Environmental campaigners have threatened to talep action over 
the proposed use of a “toxic" material in the roof of the 
Millennium Dome. Campaigners claim the roof is to be coated in 
PVC, a material which gives off highly poisonous dioxins during 
manufacture and disposal. 

Lord Melchett, executive director of Greenpeace, bas written to 
Peter Mandelson, the minister in charge of the scheme, warning 
him that “very, very determined efforts will be made to stop its 
construction", and describing PVC as “one of the most 
environmentally damaging building materials it is possible to find". 

The New Millennium Experience Company Limited, the 
government firm building the dome, said in a statement: “We have 
consistently asked Greenpeace to recommend a viable alternative 
to the fabric chosen to cover the dome, but they have been unable 
to do so”. Claire White 


Thatcher’s academic enterprise 


Baroness Thatcher, the former 
prime minister, is hoping to 
establish a professorship at 
Cambridge University to 
further the study of economic 
enterprise, it was confirmed 
yesterday. 

A university spokesman said 
administrators were in 
negotiations with the Thatcher 
Foundation on plans to endow 
a chair of economic and 
industrial enterprise. Reports 
suggest the foundation will pay 
£1.9m to set up the 
professorship in the Judge Institute of Management Studies. “The 
university would seek to appoint a candidate with an outstanding 
academic record in the field of management studies, thereby to use 
the generous benefaction to further enhance the high reputation of 
the Judge Institute of Management Studies," the spokesman said. 


Boy’s disappearance baffles police 


Detectives investigating the disappearance of nine-year-old Scott 
Simpson yesterday admitted they have no idea what has happened to 
the boy. More than 100 police officers, civilians, divers and mountain 
rescue team members have scoured a huge area of north Aberdeen 
for the child, who has not been seen since Thursday afternoon. 
Scott’s mother Patsy repeated her belief that he had been kidnapped 
and pleaded for her son’s safe return. But police urged residents to 
keep in mind that he could be lying injured or be frightened to come 
home. The last positive sighting of Scott was at 4pm on Thursday 
when he talked to his aunt outside a shop 200 yards from his home. 
Three hours earlier he had been seen talking to a “weird” man who 
gave him a roll-up cigarette beside a nearby football park. Police 
divers continued a search of a two-mile stretch of the River Don. 


MPs on guard against unfair laws 


The Equal Opportunities Commission is enlisting MPs as vigilantes 
for its cause with a package of measures designed to put equality 
into every government measure. 

Although ministers have rejected the idea of a House of 
Commons select committee for equal opportunities, the 
commission is working with MPs to set up an all-party group 
instead. It is also sending a “check-list" to all MPs, MEPs and 
peers to arm them with questions they should ask to assess the 
impact of legislation on men and women. Kamlesh Bahl, 
chairwoman of the EOC. said that a great deal of legislation had 
passed through Parliament without anyone realising that it was 
discriminatory. This had led to costly legal cases which could have 
been avoided. The Building Societies Act, for example, decreed 
that there should be only one member per account. Because 
couples often described themselves as “Mr and Mrs", women were 


not deemed to be members; the loophole means that wives do not 
automatically get their share of windfall payouts. Fran Abrams 

Survey to shed light on impotence 


More than 5,000 impotent men and their partners are to be 
questioned about their problem in the biggest survey of its kind 
ever under take n in Britain. The aim is to find out bow much help is 
currently given to the one in 10 men who suffer from the problem. 

Although impotence, or erectile dysfunction, is treatable in 95 per 
cent of cases, only 5 per cent of sufferers actively seek help, usually 
because of embarrassment or ignorance. Dr Alan Riley, chairman of 
the association, said: “This [survey] will help us evaluate current 


services, and highlight areas for improvement, with a view to 
encouraging more people to come forward and seek help." Heavy 
smoking and alcohol consumption are both associated with 
impotence, which can be caused by a range of physical conditions. 


such as narrowing of the arteries or diabetes, as well as by 
psychological problems. 


psychological problems. 

National Lottery jackpot winners 


Two ticket-holders shared Saturday's £7-9m National Lottery 
jackpot. The winning numbers were 7, 19, 36, 44, 45 and 47. The 
bonus hall was 4. 
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Howe attacks 
book on Patten’s 
Hong Kong years 


Lord Howe, the former chancellor 
and foreign secretary, yesterday 
launched a stinging attack on 
Chris Patten's governorship of 
Honk Kong, as depicted m 
Jonathan Dimbleby*s just-pub- 
Ifshed book on the handover. 

Hitting back at claims that he at- 
tempted to deal with China behind 
Mr Patten's back, Lord Howe 
(right) wrote of his "anger at such 
baseless allegations”. 

He condemned the book. The 
Last Governor, as “lamentable" 
and "ungenerous", and feared it 
would come to trouble Mr Patten 
as much as the Dimbleby book on 
Prince Charles must now trouble 
the future king. 

He accused Dimbleby of making 
"surreal and unjust accusations of 
treachery and foul play by senior 
government ministers and civil 
servants” which had added “much 
unnecessary pain” to the emotion- 
al handover process. 

“Christopher Patten's reputa- 
tion, too, will suffer from his un- 
wise decision to place the record 
of his governorship at tire mercy 
of this celebrity journalist who 
smells ‘betrayaT round every cor- 
ner," Lore! Howe wrote in yester- 
day's Sunday Times. 

The clear split In approaches 
between Mr Patten and Lord Howe 
towards dealing with China was 



Royal marriage 
fevouredfry Tories 


evident at last month's ceremony . 
Howe and Sir Edward Heath were 
the only two senior British politi- 
cians to attend the Chinese recep- 
tion, which was shunned by Mr 
Patten and Tony Blair. 

But Lord Howe wrote that the Mr 
Patten was questioning the motives 
of almost all but himself. If his initial 
dealings with China had been less 
blunt, then the later antagonism 
could have been avoided. He de- 
scribed Dimbleby as the last gover- 
nor’s “lago-Bke accomplice". 

Dimbleby said Lord Howe's 
concern for China was "enhanced” 
by his seat on the board of GEC, 
which had business interests 
there. But Lord Howe said he had 
never sat on the GEC board and 
still less would he have allowed 
arty commercial interest to influ- 
ence his work. Louise Jury 


Senior Conservatives yesterday 
said they were in favour of Prince 
Charles marrying Camilla Parker 
Bowles, but they thought he was 
cosyfng up too much to Tbny Blair 
over the Government’s plans for 
taking more young people off wel- 
fare and into work. 

The Prince of Wales is due to 
meet Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, today for the latest in a se- 
ries of meetings in public and in 
private with senior Cabinet minis- 
ters. 

Tory MPs before Prince Charles 
is seeking a closer relationship with 
the Government, to ensure the 
Prime Minister's approval when he 
seeks to many Mrs Parker Bowles, 
whose 50th birthday party was or- 
ganised by the Prince, and was 
widely interpreted as a move de- 
signed to “soften-up” public opinion. 

Lord Archer, the Tory peer, who 
backed William Hague’s leadership 
campaign, said he was in favour of 
the Prince marrying Mrs Parker 
Bowles but he believed tie was 
getting too dose to the Govern- 
ment “I think it is very dangerous 
for him to become involved in po- 
litical issues.” 

Lord Blake, a Tory constitutional 
expert, said: “He is getting a bit 
too near. The weffare-to-woric busi- 
ness is an important part of 
Labour’s policy and it is a contro- 
versial part He appears to be en- 
dorsing ft." 


New from America 




Advil 




IBUPROFEN 

Advanced 
medicine foepain 



The seeing k^y. 




Nothing is proven 
to work better for 
headaches. 


The unique Navi* Key on the new Nokia\3110 
see what you want almost before you da Call, \ A 
saw. send, store, edit One key does it all. 

Call 0990 003110 for a leaflet. Or see your Jgj | | 

retailer about a demo. Jfill 


NOKIA 

CCWNECTWG PEOPLE 


*TiW» mark. 


Akmyi mid rite label. 
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claimants trying 10 ^^^ ASciation of Citizens Advice 

SS5S A «« by the Ire* of other 

h< Whitetoe report ^ 
Government to get people! ft* * ° nt i dcd l0 be done to break 


Government to get peopte°?P “■«* necc jed to be done to break 
the benefits system - it said that more nrxuvu ^ 

“■sSsasSr&aKsasM** 


Instead of providing a r^pfc in a cycle of 

secure work, they amply ended u P, su , p P??fJf; ( l7^ r iods of . 
low-paid, short-term jobs, punctuated by further penous » 

unemployment . — 


DIET _ _ _ . 

Misleading claims on vitamin pills 

MannfiKtnrers ofvitomh, re>d diet s upplem ents 

law by daiwlng their products can prevent, cure or treat m.se*se, 

* diet supplements found 60 earned 

Zsfor their health benefits on labels, u> 

“S.p^Selw msde by Ne^er* BcAdrrKtaC 

rrtSJfe dSSobe JfeSve in treating tardeomg of the 

arteries, hvnertension and coronary heart disease i . 


Products, 


ins is said 


to have been “successfully 
used for the treatment of high 
blood pressure, cancer 
immune dis ease and liver 
disorders." 

It is against the law to 
make such claims unless the 
product is ficensed as a 
p harmaceuti cal drug. The 
Food Commission, the 
independent consumer 
watchdog, says a series of 
tests cases are needed to 
darify the law; combined with 
tougher regulations. 

Jeremy Laurence 
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HEALTH 


Hormone presents cancer risk 

Post-menopausal women with high levels of the female hormone 
oestradiol in their blood are at higher risk of developing breast 
cancer, researchers have found. 

A study of 2^00 women from Guernsey who were followed for 
13 years from 1977 to 1990 found those with high levels of the 
hormone were up to five times more likely to develop breast cancer 
than those with low levels. 

Blood samples taken from the women revealed the higher level 
of:the hormone an average of eight years before the cancer was 
diagnosed, showing that it was not an effect of the disease. 

The findings, published in the British Journal of Cancer, will 
improve understanding of the disease but do not offer a preventive 
technique. Screening for the hormone is not possible ana the only 
known factor affecting its level in the blood is obesity, the scientists 
from the Imperial Cancer Research Fund say. Jeremy Laurence 


TRAVEL 


Weekenders head for Dublin 


Dublin has become a favourite destination among Britons for a 
city break, according to a travel survey. For the first rime, the Irish 
capital has reached the top 10 in a list of most popular overseas 
breaks, compiled by holiday company Tkavelscene. 

“Five years ago, Dublin was not even in the top 20, let alone the 
top 10,” said a Travelscene spokesman. “The latest figures show 
how far the cities market has developed over the years," he added. 

Other big upward movers in the top 
10 table are Prague, where demand Is 
con tinning to outstrip supply and 
Lille, Much has been boosted by the 1. Paris (1) 

Channel Ihxmel Eurostar service. Z. Amsterdam (2} 
Other cities coming back into the 3.Bo»ges (3) - 

top 20 are Nice (17th), Milan (I9th) 4. Brussels^) 
and Athens i20th). 5. Barcetoder(6) • - 

Paris and Amsterdam once again B.Rort»e (5) 
keep their positions at the top of the 7 T Prague <&0) 

table and together with Rome, Madrid .8.^ Vuifet {7j ■ 
and Venice, are survivors from the top (By \ •; 

10 of 10 years ago. Of the 1987 top 10, 1A. DbbUn'^3) r 

Berlin and Lu x embourg are no longer hsss pasUoia in imtetti 

even in the 1997 top 20. - 


5. Barcelona (6) . ~ 

Si lome(SJ 
7 -Pregue( 10) 
a Venic^ (7) 
^Madrid (8J . 

ML DofaUii -CiS) 

puriMgm hi brackets) 


ECONOMY 


Skills shortage hits small firms - 

The gjnowth of the British economy is being restricted by a skills 
shortage, according to almost two-thirds of British exporters, who 

DHL Quarteriy Expert Indicator. The report 
companies were most exposed to the skills shortage/ 
ofune ™P i oyment coupled with the healthy stateof 
the economy means that a lot of companies are finding that there is 
no longer enough skilled labour to go around,” said hfick Butcher 
manag ing dire ctor of DHL lntemafional (UK) ’ 

SU ? POrt ^ 3 ^ au_ rencywas 
growing. Snty-two per cent of exporterssaia they would consider 
Wpaittcipatton m a single currency helpful. 

Whilst China and Russia were said to be the most difficult 

^ ho had maM Sed to ffiitiatefradc with 
those countries expected to increase sales. 1U1 
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Island 
airs good 
news on 
T V for 

children 


_ i* 

news f fc 


Glenda Cooper 

Social Affaire Correspondent 

Behaviour among children ex- 
posed to television for the first 
time improves, according to a 
unique study which contradicts 

the Stereotypical belief that 
television increases violence 
and anti-social behaviour. 

The “remarkable” results, to 
be published tomorrow, have 
been taken from a study among 
children in St Helena, a remote 
British dependency m the South 
Atlantic, which had no access to 
live television until 1995. 

Professor Tony Charlton, 
who has been leading the re- 
search. sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
Council, said that the study 
suggested that it was wrong to 
blame television for society’s 
failings. 

“Our technophobic minds 
have prejudged television un- 
fairly as a Pandora’s box, in 
much the same way as we view 
each new technology, such 3 s 
video games, the Internet and 
virtual reality,” he said. 

There have been fears in the 
past that television violence 
could be responsible for rises in 
levels of crime and violence in 
real life, particularly following 
statistics which suggested that 


the average American child 
would see 32,000 murders. 
40,000 attempted murders and, 
altogether, 250.000 acts of vio- 
lence before the age of IS. 

The Tbry government bad 
supported the idea of a V-chip 
which would stop children view- 
ing sexual at violent programmes 
- but this was dropped by the 
new Government last month. 

. - The St Helena study, now in 
its sixth year, collected data on 
the children’s leisure-time pur- 
ants and behaviour prior to mid 
following the introduction of 
television. The island can now 
receive CNN. SupeiSport chan- 
nel, the educational Discovery 
channel. Cartoon Network and 
a film channel. Hallmark. Con- 
tent analysis of the programmes 
suggests a similar level of vio- 
lence as in those broadcast in 
the United Kingdom. 

While St Helena children 
have always been among the 
best-behaved in the world - onty 
3.4 per cent of 9- to 12-year-dds 
on the island have behavioural 
problems, whereas in London 
the figure is 14 per cent - the 
researchers said that the most 
recent findings show that “in 
classrooms and playgrounds 
young children in St Helena are 
at least as well-behaved now as 
they were two years ago, before 



Beaming in: Schoolchildren In St Helena, a remote island in the South Atlantic, who were introduced to live television just two years ago 


the availability of television. 
Moreover, they are significant, 
ly jess likely to display temper 
tantrums, tease other children 
and engage m fighting”. 

Professor Chariton said there 
were probably two reasons for 
this: “We think that they have 
been more influenced by pro- 
social behaviour that they nave 
seen than anti-social behav- 
iour. And, probably just as im- 
portant, we think that, for the 
first time ever, children are 
having a commonality of view- 
ing experience that they have 
never had before. The next day 
they can all come together and 
share their feelings about the 
programme.” 


Children in the upper end of 
secondary school were asked for 
their views on television. Their 
answers showed that they were 
convinced that, while people 
were being influenced by tele- 
vision, it was adults rather than 
their own age group who dis- 
played that influence. 

Referring to a recent inarch 
following an announcement on 
cuts in aid by the UK govern- 
ment, one student said: “They 
got their Governor by the neck- 
tie. Big riots and everything. 
And then you got the teachers 
marching ... Now where did 
they learn that? By watching the 
news. You always see them do- 
ing that sort of thing.” 


No airport, no cinema, no crime 


Gtendfr Cooper 

In an age increasingly : 
dominated by faster and more 
frantic communication, it is 
hard to believe that until two 
years ago St Helena could 
only receive its news from 
shortwave radio or from 
newspapers days old. 

This 47-square-mile island 
lies deep in the South. 
Atlantic, more than 1,000 
miles off the coast of Africa, 
halfway between Angola and 
Brazil, still has no airport and 
is dependent on the mail ship 
which takes two weeks to sail 
from Cardiff. 

Even then there is no 
suitable harbour for large 


ships and they have to anchor 
at sea. as the Governor found 
■ to his cost in 1984 when he 
went out in a small motorboat 
to greet Prince Andrew and 
fell into the sea in full 
ceremonial gear. 

From Cape Town, South 
Africa, the journey takes five 
days and from Ascension 
Island two. With a population 
of 6,000 from mixed British 
and Indian descent, the island 
has virtually no natural 
resources. As many as 1,000 
of the adult population work 
overseas in the Falkland or 
Ascension islands. 

St Helena became a Crown 
colony in 1834. The Colonial 
Prisoners Removal Act 1884 


has never been repealed, 
giving the Crown the power 
to exile troublesome subjects 
to St Helena. Its most famous 
inhabitant is Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who spent the last 
six years of his life exiled here 
until he died in 1821. 

St Helena has no cinema, 
no airport, no regular bus 
service. But it also has hardly 
any crime. There were two 
murders in the early Eighties, 
but the last murder before 
that was in 1904. Its children 
have been described as the 
“best behaved in the world" 
and the community is an 
exceptionally dose one. 

Recently St Helena has 
been in the news again after a 


demonstration over cuts in the 
subsidy from London from 
53.1 m to £3.2m after a tough 
round of negotiations with the 
Overseas Development 
Administration. Ifeo 
councillors resigned in protest 
The Governor refused to 
endorse one candidate, Bobby 
Robertson, because a year ago 
a mob, fuelled by Mr 
Robertson, burst into the 
Governor’s office and seized 
him by the gubernatorial tie. 
They occupied the office for 
more than three hours, 
protesting at the low rate of 
unemployment benefits on the 
island. A general election 
earlier this month elected 
Mr Robertson to the council. 


Another student added: “TV 
is helping us stand up for our- 
selves ... We see others doing it 
and we team that way." 

The most popular pro- 
grammes for children appeared 
to come from the sports channel. 
One student said: “If Newcas- 
tle play somebody, we don’t get 
the homework done”. 

Susan O'Bey, headmistress of 
Prince Andrew school the only 
secondary school on the island 
said: “The English Premier 
League has taken the island by 
storm." 

Television news broadcasts 
have taken over in popularity 
from the longer-established 
radio news programmes. One 
student commented that: “TV 
took you to real places” and en- 
abled “your eyes as well as 
your ears to tune in”. 

Television reached the island 
at about the time of the OJ 
Simpson trial and the daily 
bulletins transfixed the islanders. 
Explaining the shock of the im- 
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media cy of live news, Mrs O'Bey 
said: “There were incidents like 
the Oklahoma bombing. I was 
surprised how much that af- 
fected people. And the Dun- 
blane shootings - people were 
affected they felt for the parents 
and the victims and this really 
brought it home ” 

Before television, people had 
to rely on radio ot newspapers, 
which could take between a 
week and two weeks to arrive. 


Most of the teenagers ad- 
mitted they watched “some" 
violence on television. One 
said* “When we come home in 
the afternoon, we watch a bit of 
violence ... Some of the films 
on Hallmark are packed with 
horror and violence. Blood and 
brains ... ugh”. 

While they were sensitive to 
fears that television could make 
viewers violent, they did not 
think that would be tile case on 
St Helena because of the dose- 
knit community on the island. 

Students said it was difficult 
to misbehave because “everyone 
watches you ... everyone knows 
you”; “you’ve just got to behave, 
"if you don’t ... someone will 
see you.” 

Professor Charlton said: 
“Students talked about a ‘neigh- 
bourhood watch’ on St Helena, 
a kind of unco-ordinated pas- 
toral network in the community. 

Their comments implied 
that this watchfulness becomes 
translated into individual and 


Photograph: Tony Chariton 

collective accountability prac- 
tices.” 

He added that emphasis 
should he put on a stable home 
and community in order for chil- 
dren to behave socially. Mom 
behaviour, whether positive or 
negative, was learned front the 
home, the peer group and front 
the wider community. 

“TV has the capacity to be- 
come u teacher - and perhaps 
not a very yixtd one - it others 
land parents in particular) arc 
unwilling or unable to fulfil their 
obligations as responsible teach- 
ers.” he said. “If TV does influ- 
ence viewers unfavourably, then 
it is likely that we - as individu- 
als. as a neighbourhood or soci- 
ety - not TV. who arc to blame.” 
■ Interim results of the St Hel- 
ena project will be published to- 
morrow in Elusive Links: 
Tehristbn. lafcu Games ami 
Children’s Hchaxiour by Tony 
Charlton and Kenneth 'David, 
price £9.95. published by Park 
Published Papers. 


Bells toll for ‘News at Ten’ 
as early time slot beckons 


THE DIRECT LINE MORTGAGE CHALLENGE 


Question: 

Is the Woolwich, Halifax or Alliance & Leicester 
the best place to have your mortgage? 

Answer: 


See below. 




Cathy Newman 

.Vcw.f at Ten could soon become 
Sews at Seivn Thirty as ITV 
bosses plot once again to move 
the programme to an earlier 
time slot, a ratings-driven ma- 
noeuvre which looks set to irk 
| the Government but which 
could not be blocked by it. 

Chris Smith, the Secretary of 
State for Culture, Media and 
Sport, is said by industry sources 
io have poured cold water on 
the proposal, describing it as 
“very danuerous when be was 
sounded out by the ITV Net- 
work Centre. 

Traditionally all lhe ma l or 
parties at Westminster have 
been keen to keep the pro- 
gramme in ils present pine slot 
because at that lime U is able to 
broadcast the results of late 
Commons votes. 

But senior ITV sources sav a 

^provisional evening schedule 
' beine drawn up. with an hour of 
family drama following the news 

at 8pm. and pcak-bme popular 

programming, such as« 
taking up a twxvhour window? be- 
tween 9pm and Upm. 

City analyse say ITV com- 

panieiare loath toifroplhetdea 

as it could make the “ 

excess of £3Um ft» m advertlS ~ 
S lacU year. .Advert, sera 

would be more wiUmg to part 

with their cash if movies or 
prime-time dramas were not in- 
terrupted by the ^ 

A spokeswoman for the new 

ly rStlcii ' P e P“ rt i^l‘ 
Culture. Medi=a^Spo"yes 
lertlay aekmwleds^ « 

* had no power to slop such 

is n matter for the Inde- 
pendent Television Com mi 5- 



New deadlines: News at Ten's Trevor McDonald 


sion.” she said. The FTC con- 
firmed this, pointing out that its 
only stipulation would be that 
the programme was transmitted 
simultaneously across the Unit- 
ed Kingdom at some point in 
peak time. 

The ITV regions have not 
been able to agree on an alter- 
native in the past, but several 


factors seem set to force them 
to co-operate this time. 

A confidential report drawn 
up for them by management 
consultants Bain &. Co urges 
them to act in a more unified 
fashion to stop audience slip- 
page to the BBC and other ter- 
restrial and satellite networks. 

The Bain report is expected 


to be acted upon swiftly by 
Richard Eyre when he leaves 
Capital Radio to become ITVs 
chief executive in the autumn. 
This is a new post which indi- 
cates the ITV companies’ de- 
termination to address their 
collective deficiencies. 

The future of News at Ten has 
appeared uncertain since Chan- 
nel 5 started to schedule a film 
against it every weekday evening. 
The movies it has played to 
date have not drawn large audi- 
ences, but that may change when 
the channel starts to play more 
appealing movies. 

This is not the first time a 
move for News at Ten has been 
mooted. John Major personal- 
ly overturned a previous attempt 
to push through the shift in 
1993. Among those in the pre- 
sent Government opposed to 
any change to the status quo is 
Peter Mandelson, the minister 
without portfolio who backed a 
Commons motion calling for the 
News ta Ten to remain in its cur- 
rent slot 

■ Chris Smith, Secretaiy of 
State for Culture, Media and 
Sport, has vetoed plans by the 
ITC to have Sir Michael Bish- 
op stay od for a further year as 
chairman of Channel 4 when his 
current spell in that post ends 
in December. 

Sir Michael, who is also 
chairman of the British Midland 
airline, has never concealed his 
Conservative sympathies, and 
leased a plane to John Major 
during the last general election. 
However, colleagues at the sta- 
tion say he has always run it in 
a non-political fashion and see 
the move as petty revenge by Mr 
Smith. 

Business, page 19 
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with Direct Line . (gross) 
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The cable speaks for itself. Direct Line is the place co haw your niongjgc. 
A Direct Line mortgage could save you around _j£50 * per month. 

You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 

Free valuation. 

No early redemption, arrangement or mortgage indemnity fees. 

We guarantee to save you on your existing 
buildings insurance. 

If you transfer your mortgage without moving house 
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Ulster: the road to peace 


Talks dilemma 



for Trimble as 


Security 

forces set 


Unionism faces 


defining moment 


David McKtttricfc 

Ireland Correspondent 


A year ago David Trimble gave 
a Unionist audience an insight 
into his philosophy of leader- 


ship. U I prefer not to work out 
the details of our tactics until I 


the details of our tactics until I 
see whaL the situation actually 
is,” he explained. “I remember 
very much Napoleon's adage 
that no plan survives contact 
with the enemy.’’ 

He was at the time riding on 
the crest of a wave, busily har- 
vesting concessions from a Con- 
servative government desperate 
to keep his goodwill. But today 
he is on the horns of a difficult 
dilemma, having discovered 
that Labour, the republican 
movement and the Irish gov- 
ernment have all proved capa- 
ble of playing a much longer 
game than he bad envisaged. 

Neither London nor Dublin 
has accepted his characterisa- 
tion of the republican move- 
ment as something which “has 
to be smash ed**. Instead they are 
about to bring Sinn Fein to the 
table, leaving him to make the 
most important decision of his 
life: whether to join them or 
walk awav. 

It will be a knife-edge deci- 
sion. Mr Tnmble has spent his 
career on the right of Unionism: 
a Tory minister once famously 
said that he “nearly puked up 
my Froslies" on hearing the 
Unionist leader described as a 
moderate. When elected leader 
of the Ulster Unionist party two 
years ago he was the most hard- 
line of the five candidates. 

Yet as an intelligent and 
comparatively young man he 
has also displayed modernising 
instincts. Keenly aware of the 
need to project a better image 
for Unionism, he will be aware 
that a boycott of talks would be 
both a political and public 
relations disaster. 

His election followed 
“Drumcree I”, the 1995 Porta- 


down marching controversy in 
which he was noted for his un- 
compromising stand- This, his 
Upper Bann constituency, was 
the birthplace of Orangeism and 
remains its heartland; its MP is 
therefore required to be 
staunch in defence of the 
Orange cause. 

When he became an MP in 
1990 he was already an 
Orangeman of long standing as 
well as a figure identified firmly 
with the right. His early career 
had in tact been one of oppo- 
sition to the Ulster Unionist par- 
ty on the grounds that it was too 
soft and prone to compromise. 

By 19TO, however, he had qui- 
etly joined its ranks, though it 
was not until the 1990s that his 
career took off at a pace which 


‘Those hoping 
he would 
become a 
De Klerk figure 
have been 
disappointed’ 


in Unionist terms could only be 
described as meteoric. Those 
who had hoped, perhaps fanci- 
fully, that he would become a 
De Klerk figure have so tar been 
disappointed as he has if any- 
thing aligned Unionism even 
more closely with Orangeism. 

One of his biggest problems 
is that Unionism and Or- 
angeism are both cow possibly 
more internally divided than 
ever before. wo yeans on, his 
leadership is still in its infancy, 
but even within that period the 
divisions and confusions have 
widened considerably. 

In other words he has been 
unable to find and raise a 
Unionist standard to rally the 


troops and end the splintering 
in the ranks. There axe so many 
tactions and divisions of opin- 
ion, in tact, that it is impossible 
to say whether a majority of 
Protestants and Unionists 
would wish him to leave the 
talks or stay in them. 

Most of the activists in his 
party seem strongly wedded to 
the idea that arms decommis- 
sioning must be guaranteed 
before the party shares a table 
with Sinn Fein. This is also the 
strong position of his chief 
rivah for Unionist votes, the Rev 
Ian Paisley and Robert 
McCartney. 

But the position is very dif- 
ferent elsewhere in the Union- 
ist spectrum. Senior figures in 
the business community favour 
the idea of talking, guns or no 
guns. So too do the fringe loy- 
alist parties, who have a certain 
empathy with the IRA position: 
their loyalist paramilitary asso- 
ciates nave themselves made it 
dear they will not be handing 
over any weapons. Some senior 
Protestant dergymen are also 
against the idea of a walkout. 

Mr Trimble is also presum- 
ably aware that he has danger- 
ous enemies within the top 
ranks of his own party and they 
will be eager to capitalise on any 
false move he makes. One of 
these was memorably described 
by a dose observer “He's as in- 
tent on dfgaahilisnigfrnm the in- 
side as Paisley and company are 
from the outside. He just sits at 
the back like a big pasha, 
doesn’t intervene bat watches 
for the main chance.” 

The dilemma is an acute 
one. If Mr Trimble stays in the 
talks and cannot survive the in- 
evitable criticism his leader- 
ship could be destroyed. But if 
he exits he could leave his par- 
ty stranded cm the outside while 
the peace train moves on with- 
out it It is thus a moment of de- 
finition both for his party and 
for Unionism as a whole. 



to keep up 
their guard 
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David Trimble: One of his biggest problems is that Unionism and Orangeism are divided 


A week before the IRA rocked 
London's Docklands with a 
huge bomb, ending the last 
fragile ceasefire, Sir Hugh An- 

nesley, chief constable of the 

RUC at the time, was asked 
whether the terrorists were 
planning to end the peace. 

His answer, which must still 

haunt him, is indicative of the 
extent to which the security 
services were taken by surprise. 

“Are they intent on doing any- 
thing to breach the ceasefire. 
On the intelligence patterns at 
the moment, the answer is no, 
he said. In the immediate af- 
termath of the Docklands 
bombing. ML5, which has over- 
all responsibility for terrorist 
surveillance and infelligence- 
ga tiering, took the blame for 

failing to spot warning signs that 

an IRA “spectacular” was im- 
minent." 

Scotland Yard’s Anu-Ter- 
rorist Branch and Special 
Branch officers were quick to 
leak details of warnings they 
had given, but the bickering 
served only to highlight 
weaknesses in communica- 
tion and command struc- 
tures within the intelligence 
community. 

Yesterday security sources 
were expressing profound 
cynicism over the latest cease- 
fire and insisted that they 
would not let their guard 
down again. 

During Lhe last ceasefire. 
IRA cells remained active, con- 
ducting dry runs in preparation 
for the resumption of hostilities. 

Units were monitored carry- 
ing out operations that includ- 
ed realistic elements of 

bombing rum without involving 
actual tombs. 

Some known terrorists were 
found to be identifying poten- 
tial targets and monitoring their 
movements in preparation for 
posable assassination attempts. 
Others continued to stockpile 
weapons and explosives. 

Ctae cell, whose members 


If your car breaks down, you could find 
yourself with a lengthy wait at the roadside 
- and a rather large bill! 


RAC cover 


Join the RAC, on the other hand, and we'll 
get you going as quickly as possible. In 
fact, the average response time for RAC 
patrols is just 40 minutes. 


Membership costs from just 
£39* a year. 
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You’re covered in any car as a driver 
or passenger. 

Our patrols repair 81% of breakdowns. 


Callouts are free, and so is our 
labour. You pay only for the parts 
you need. 
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And if your car needs to be taken 
to a garage, local tows are free of 
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You can also tailor your cover to suit your 
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European Cover. 
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were recently sentenced io 35 
yearn in prison, used the lull m 
the violence to prepare a tomb- 
Inn campaign aimed at de- 
stroying strategic electrical 

sub-stations in and around Lon- 

don. a move likely to have 
caused chaos and loss of lift. 

A joint M15 and police op- 
eration caught the terrorists 

last July before they could plant 

their bombs, but officers later 
realised that the cell had been 
making timing devices -and 
studying maps of the national 
grid at public libraries during the 

ceasefire. . 

That operation and another 
two months later, in which tea 
tonnes of explosives were 
seized, are believed to be the re- 
suit of much better co-operation 
between the security services 
since the appointment of Com- 
mander John Grieve as head of 
the Anti-lfcrrorist Branch. 

He took up his post shortly 
before the Docklands tombing 

- too soon before it, colleagues 
say, to have made a difference 

- and has fostered closer ties 
with MIS ever since. 

During the last ceasefire, 
there was a small drift of re- 
sources away from anti -terror- 
ist activities within MI5 and 
Special Branch offices, but that 
will not happen this time, ac- 
cording to an M15 source. 

“We will not let our guard 
• down for one moment," he 
said. “It is clear that the IRA 
carried on planning atrocities 
during the last ceasefire and we 
did what we could to monitor 
that. There was criticism at the J 

time, but we felt much of that ~ 
was not justified. 

“However, this time, all the 
parties involved feel better pre- 
pared to tackle the threat posed 
by IRA'cells on the mainland. 
On the evidence of the last 
ceasefire. IRA units in Britain 
may continue to carry out dry 
- runs, stockpile weapons and 
identify posable targets. It is our 
job to ensure that they do not 
do those things undetected. 
They won't stop their work and 
we won't stop ours" 
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Ulster: the road to peace 


Celebrations muted as guns fall silent 


The ceasefire was three minutes 
old when the two Land Roveis, 
one RUC one Army, drove past 
the shopping centre. James, 
who was just nipping in to buy 
two cans of beer* waved hisarm 
in the direction of the disap- 
pearing vehicles. “Just think of 
how much money is spent on afl 
that lot,” he said. “Wouldn’t it 
be great if we could use some 
of that money for the ordinary 
people who live here? We don’t 
just want peace - we want 
results.” 

Business was building up at 
the Kennedy Way shopping 
centre, just off the Falls Road; 
peace or not there was shopping 
to be done as the minntes 
ticked towards the noon thresh- 
old. “You still have to buy food 
for the family, ceasefire or not,” 
said Martine Owens, 26, as she 
hurried towards Corleys su- 
permarket. “Life and shopping 
■ go on. But I think there is 
more hope this time among the 
ordinary people that this 
ceasefire might last" 

The truce came as a holiday 
bonus for Lily and her 14-year- 
old daughter, Nicola, who ar- 
rived bad: in the city on Saturday 
night ffom a trip to Bulgaria. 
“We only found out at the last 
minute arid it’s a good feeling,” 
said Lily. “But it’s too early to 
say bow long it might last." 

A middle-aged man call ed 
Ken, out shopping in the over- 
whelmingly Catholic Kennedy 
centre, remarked on the Lack of 
visible celebration compared 
with the 1994 truce. “Last time 
they were blowing car horns up 
and down the Falls Road. I thing 
this time we are just bolding onr 
breath." 

Even at a nearby Sinn Fun 
rally, organised to can for the 
release of Republican prisoners 
and to herald the start of the 
new IRA cessation, there was 
little overt celebration save for 
the odd toot on the hom from 
passing motorists. Appropri- 
ately for a Sunday, much of the 
public reaction came during 
church services. 

The leaders of the two main 
churches. Church of Ireland pri- 
mate Archbishop Robin Eaxnes 
and the Catholic primate, Arch- 


Belfast holds its 
breath, hoping that 
this time the truce 
is for real, writes 

Michael Streeter 

bishop Sean Brady, each lent 
their support to the calk fo r 
peace. Archbishop Fam es de- 
clared: “Opportunities now pre- 
sent themselves for a building 
of trust, and I pray that under 
God we can move forward.” 

His Catholic counterpart 
said: “Now the task is to build 
the trust required to enable the 
peace, which many desire, to be- 
come a reality.” 

At Clonard monastery in the 
Falls, Bather Geny Reynolds, 
the man-credited with helping 
to broker the last ceasefire, 
and possibly this one, called the 
news a “very welcome feast 
day gift” on the Feast of The 
Holy Redemption. 

Pastor Walter Entwhisde, in 
a sermon at BaHygomartin Bap- 
tist church, dose to the peace line 
dividing Catholics and Protes- 
tants in West Belfast, said 
prayers for the future and said 
people “hoped for peace". But 
David Prentice* a senior con- 
gregation member, feared any 
peace would be short Hved.'Tbe 
foundations are not right While 
enmity lasts between Protes- 
tants and the Roman Catholics 
there wifl always be wars." 

One hundred yards away, 
W illiam Humphrey, 29, had 
just come from a service at the 
Baflygomartin Presbyterian 
Church when more prayers 
were offered. He -welcomed 
the ceasefire but thought - like 
many Protestants - that it was 
an ERA ploy after being out-ma- 
noeuvred by Orangemen over 
the 12 July marches, and was 
simpty a bid to get Sinn Fein into 
peace mlbr “Why wait until now 
to call a ceasefire? Geny 
Adams doesn’t have to ask for 
a ceasefire, he can order one." 

Georgina Mcllwaine, an 85- 
year-old Protestant living alone 
m a largely Catholic area, had 
more practical matters on her 


Deadlines on 
talks timetable 


Cofai Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The timetable for peace in 
Northern Ireland was set by the 
Irish and British governments 
in their joint statement on 25 
June, this year. 

The first deadline it set was 
that the business of the open- 
ing plenary, under former Unit- 
ed Stales senator George 
Mitchell, including the launch 
of the three-stranded negotia- 
tions should be completed “not 
later than the end of July”. 

The parties agreed to meet cm 
Wednesday this week and to ad- 
journ again for the summer hol- 
idays until 15 September - the 
first meeting of the “substantive 
talks " to which Sinn Fein will be 
invited, following the restoration 
of die IRA ceasefire. To gain seals 
at rbe negotiating table. Sirm Fein 
will have to sign up to the 
, Mitchell principles, which Tbny 
Blair said on 25 June included 
“not only the total disarmament 
of all paramilitary organisations 
and the renunciation offeree or 
the threat of force but also ac- 
tion to prevent so-called pun- 
ishment killings and beatings”. 


The Government may seek to 
hold more meetings if Wednes- 
day’s meeting leads to a crisis 
in the talks, with the Unionists 
voting down the Government's 
proposals for decommission- 
ing terrorist weapons. 

lb reassure the Unionists, the 
chairman of the decommission- 
ing body wffl be amiounced by the 

end of July. He is expected to be 
John de Chastelain, the former 
chief of the Canadian defence 
forces. The members of the body 
will be appointed in August, to 
start work in September before 
the first substantive cross-party 
talks. Their aim is to have de- 

gin in the talks. 

The key deadline is May 1998 
- the month set by the two gov- 
ernments for ending the sub- 
stantive talks and for putting the 
proposals on the future of 
Northern Ireland to the people 
in referendums, north and south. 
But the timetable is littered 
with obstacles. The Unionists, if 
they agree to join the talks with 
Sinn Fein, want an early start 
to the decommissioning of 
weapons, with arms being hand- 
ed over during the talks process. 
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mind. She said: “Maybe now we 
old folk will feel able to go out 
at mgfaL At the moment we are 
like prisoners in our homes." 

In Lurgan, a special service 
was held in memory of 
Bernadette Martin, ihe 18-year- 
old Catholic giri shot dead last 
week at her Protestant 
boyfriends home, in a murder 
whkh shocked even the most 
cynical and world-weary in the 
province. 

The relentless use of violence 
in Northern Ireland was under- 

Imedjust a few hoars before yes- 
terday’s truce, when a 

17-year-old Catholic youth was 
shot in both legs in a. national- 
ist area of Belfast, in what po- 
lice said was a “paramifitaiy^iyte 

p unishment attack”. 

A human rights group later 
claimed that punishment beat- 
ings were the forgotten story of 
the last ceasefire. Nancy Gracey 
of Ouray said that such attacks 
by Republicans had risen dur- 
ing the 19W ceasefire. “They got 
more vicious as welL It was dur- 
ing that time we bad a young 
boy crucified. Another bay had 
spikes put through bis legs,” she 
said. 



Landmark day: A rally against the British presence in Ulster outside Woodboume barracks fan Belfest minutes after the ceasefire began Photograph: Bnan Hams 
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news 


Larger than life - even in 


death 


Louise Jury 


In death, as in life. Sir James 
Goldsmith was remarkable. 


Few men could reasonably ex- 
1 wife to 


pect both mistress and 
be at their side at the end. His 


were. 

Lady Annabel Goldsmith, 
the wife, sat alongside Laure 
Boulay de la Meurthe, the 
Frenchwoman with whom Sir 
James had lived in recent years, 
as the billionaire financier and 
Referendum Party # founder 
passed away in Spain in the bed 
he was born in 64 years ago. 
Both women are expected to 
share in his estimated £1 -5bo 
fortune - as wfli the rest of the 
Goldsmith dynasty. 

A larger- than-Ufe mao. Sir 
James Goldsmith produced a 


larger-than-life family of eight 
chfldr 


children by four women, an 
arrangement as idiosyncratic 
as his business and political 
interests. 

His first great love was Isabel 
Patino, a Bolivian heiress with 
whom he eloped to interna- 
tional front-page-headline scan- 
dal But she died giving birth to 
his first child 43 years ago. 
Their daughter, Isabel, so 
named after her late mother, 
flew from her home in Mexico 
to be with her father last week. 

In 1958. Sir James went on to 
marry his former secretary 
Gmette Lery, who bore him two 
more children, Alix and Manes. 
But within six years he had 
wooed Lady Annabel the then 
wife of Mayfair club owner 
Mark Birley - who non the less 
stayed friends with both. 

Sir James and Lady Annabel 
wed in 1978 and have three chil- 
dren: Zachariah - who is wide- 
ly expected to take over his 
remaining business interests - 
Jemima and Benjamin. 

But within mornhs of the 
marriage. Sir James began an af- 
fair with Laure Boulay de la 
Meurthe, editor of a French 
magazine. '‘When a man mar- 
ries his mistress he creates a 
job vacancy,” he once famous- 
reraarked. 

Sbe shared his life until he 
died, bearing him a further two 
children, Charlotte and Jethro, 
and - intriguingly — living in the 
other half of the Paris mansion 
which was also home to his sec- 
ond wife, Gmette Lery and her 
family. 

Sir James's brother, Teddy, a’ 
well-respected environmental- 
ist, described Sir Janies as a 
"natural tribal polygamist”. 

Yesterday, none of the fam- 



King Midas: Sir James Goldsmith conducted his personal life in a similarly controversial manner to his bumness affairs 


Photograph: Alistair Miller 
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ily was available for comment 
on the death of the man who 
had hidden how seriously ill he 
was throughout the gruelling 
general election campaign in the 
spring. He was diagnosed as 
having terminal cancer shortly 
before Christinas last year, but 
only Lady Annabel and Ms 
Boulay de la Meurthe were 
informed. 

Lady Annabel and her son 
Benjamin drove through the 
gates of their home in Rich- 
mond. west London, without 
speaking to the waiting press 
yesterday. Jemima followed 
with her baby son and her hus- 
band of two years. Imran Khan, 
the former Pakistani cricket^ 
captain. : . *■'*••• 

- The glamorous union of Imu - 
ran Khan and Jemima was, m 
itself, typicaI'-d£thbGor«finnffi.v 


An ancient therapy to ease the pain 


: dying man 'seeks comfort where- he y P ‘ Trigrnore rmSlerf^ecfit^ i 
3 li, In Sir James Goldsrrtth's case conv 1 
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with freatfneriis basedbri 1 

rmnerafeand metate. . ' \rw * AJ 

. .SirJames’s conventional doctors -* 1 
may Weft have encouraged hint in -thev-.ii 
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may'A^';te^|BWoaragecf him- 


in. atten 


story. His connections were le- 

’gjoQTAhcTffiatHIs sba-Tn-faw ^ „ 

should be a pretender to the .-ick- of mtexhatkmaf . . 

leadership of Pakistan wa^ per- _ even .inducting LprtJ. Wbne lv; Kfe&^-flew _ 
haps, no surprise. ' ’ whose uau^terdaims Imran ea States and^a cwtOTof fords 

(e n Jemima married, the"J Khan, fath'ered her and ladies, P'.t'^nnnwK 1 ' 


. Dr- Henry 
from me Uni t- 


and princesses and millionaire 
’SusSiMis^ilk were happy to 
: idarioe/the night away at the 
sumptuous banquet at their. 
'“Richmond home, the 18th-cen- 


Sir James's niece. Clio, "Ted- 
dy's daughter, is married to 
Mark Shand, the brother of 
Camilla Parker Bowies, yet Sir 
I rnriK likp. T ptnima, was a friend 
of the Princes of Mfcles. He suc- 
cessfully juggled business, pol- 
itics, friends and family. 

Whatever arrangements Sir 
James made for his families with 
their five homes in four coun- 
tries, it is bard to imagine the 
shrewd business operator hav- 
ing left anything about their fu- 
ture financial security to chance. 

Patrick Robertson, the 
founder of the Euro-sceptic 
Bruges Group who became Sir 
James’s personal spokesman. 
Said dial everything about his af- 
faire had been m order fora veiy 
tong time -“permanently in or- 
der”. Sir James Goldsmith nev- 
er did anything by halves. 


Attempt 
to halt 
tobacco 
funding 


Jeremy Lauranc® 

Health Editor 


A leading cancer charity is to 
mount a campus" to .Pr™j?| 
tobacco companies 

stability by supponrog 

rC Th^Cancer Research Cam- 
paign. which gives W7m of so- 
Sc grants a year, h^aud *t 
will not give funds 10 or S a ^' 
dons that accept money from 
the tobacco industry'. 


1 The charirv has drawn up a 

draft codou.rpract.a.-tU 


□ran luu'* w ■ r — , 

would require argimLsatHins ac- 
cepting its grants to guarantee 
they would not take tob^xo 
cash. Professor Gordon McVTe, 
the charitv's director-gencra). 
said he hoped other grant-grv- 
in C bodies would join the move 
to squeeze the tobacco compa- 
nies out. 

He said: "I feel the momen- 
tum is in the right direction. Mfe 
have art to use our influeuee in 
as wide a fashion as possiM* 
ensure others will follow. _ 

The charity declared ils in- 
tention to ban grant recipients 
from accepting tohocco cash last 
year after it emerged that Cam- 
bridge University, which re- 
ceives around £2m from the 
campaign, had accepted a do- 
nation of jEUm from British 
American Tobacco to establish 
a chair in intcrnalionnl relations. 
Professor Me Vie said then that 
he was “bitterly disappointed 
at the university’s decision. 

An unanswered question Is 
how widely the prohibition 
would apply- Professor McVie 
said the target departments 
would be biology, medicine and 
biochemistry, but he hoped this 
list would grow. Some univer- 
sities were already “clean” of to- 
bacco money, such as 
Nottingham, but others, such as 
Bristol were built on it. 

A spokesman for the Tobac- 
co Manufacturers’ Association 
said the industry had a long his- 
tory of sponsorship which was 
not dependent on commercial 
advantage. “If you arc making 
profits from selling a legiti- 
mate product and want to give 
something back to the com- 
munity you should allowed to do 
so. It is sad that some people 
with a special interest want to 
deny others die benefit of that 
generosity,” he said 
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Cofen Brown 

Chief Ralitical Owrespondent 


The National Lottery White Pa- 
per today is expected to fudge 
the pledge on which Labour 
fought the election to pass the 
running of the lottery to a non- 
profit making company when 
the contract expires in 2001. 

While still payinglip service to 
tire idea of removing the profit, 
Whitehall insiders said the White 
Paper would allow flexibility for 
financial incentives on fop of the 
fee for running tile tottery. 

Chris Smith, the Secretary of 
State for Culture, Media and 
Sports, has bad difficulty in 
defining “non-profit-making'’ 
but the compromise is expect- 
ed satisfy Camelot, who could 
win the bid for a new contract 
when it comes up for renewal 
after seven years, in spite of crit- 
icism of six-figure bonuses for 
the company directors. 


Thny Blair, the Prime Minis- 
ter, has ordered that the good 
causes to benefit from the lot- 
tery should be extended in the 
White Paper to a sixth catego- 
ry -for funding environmental 
improvements, homework 
classes m schools, and Nation- 
al Health Service dinics to im- 
prove the nation’s health. 

Mr Smith will insist that be is 
preserving the “additfonality” 
rute-that the^ Treasury accepts 
the mooey from the tottery is ad- 


for education and health services. 

Mr Blair has also demanded 
that the “Opportunity Fund” 
should be geared more to the 
Government’s priorities for ed- 
ucation and devetoping indi- 
viduals skills, while continuing 
to support tire arts, sports, ana 
other existing categories. In 
addition there will be a new Na- 
tional Endowment for Science 
and the Aits. 


Mr Smith will announce that 
die money to be raised by 2001 
will be more than £10bn, over 
£lbn more than than the pre- 
vious target. 

Officials believe the extra 
money from the mid-week lot- 
tery will answer criticism that 
the additional needs of educa- 
tion. health and the environ- 
ment will rob millennium 
schemes across the country. 

The Treasuiy will also publish 
a memorandum announcing a 
split in the role of the regulator 
for the lottery, to hand the job 
ofsdectingthevonneroftiecon- 
liact to a new independent body. 
That wffl answer criticism that 
there was a conflict of interests 
over the regulator's dual role 
when it was awarded to CameJoL 

Mr Smith has privately told 
officials be is impressed with the 
efficiency shown by Camelot, in 
spite of the row about bonus 
payments, which forced the di- 


rectors to agree to make vol- 
untary donations to charity. 

Camelot has been fighting a 
rearguard action since it was 
leaked in Marketing Week that to- 
tal payments to Camelot's 10 ex- 
ecutives and non-executive 
directors soared by two-fifths 
from £l.67m to as con- 
tributions to good causes fell by 
£143m. Camelot used the courts 
to by to identify the "mole”, and 
defended the bonuses on the 
grounds that they were a one-off 
three-year roll-over of payments. 

Camelot privately threatened 
to pull out ofbidding for the new . 
contract if denied incentives to 
increase the good causes in- 
come. However, the consor- 
tium - Cadbury Schweppes, 
RacalandDe La Rue, ICL and 
Gtech-wfllbe favourite for the 
contract because of its expertise 
and computer system. Richard 
Branson’s Virgin company has 
dropped out of the running. 


Ministers reassure middle-class 
parents over cost of university 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 


The Government moved yes- 
terday to reassure middle class 
parents they would not pay 
more towards their children's 
higher education under plans to 
bring in means-tested tuition 
fees and abolish what remains 
of student grants in favour of 
loans. 

Graduate on lower incomes 
would also get a better deal than 
at present, government sources 
insisted, despite the fact that 
they would nave to repay all 
rather than only part of their liv- 
ing costs to the state. 

On Wednesday, education 
and employment secretary 
David Blunkett will announce 
proposals to charge students up 
to £LQ0Q a year for university tu- 
ition, repayable after graduation. 
The precise sum would depend 
on their parents’ income, but 
those whose families earned 
£34,000 per year or more would 
repay the full amount, while 
those from poor backgrounds* 


with a family wage below wards living costs to protea stu- 

£16,000 - would be exempt dents from poorer backgrounds, 
from repayments- Under the government’s 

The move would be expect- plans, students from the wealth- 


ed to alarm better-off parents, 
who already have to contribute 
up to £2J60 a year towards 
maintenance costs for children 
at university. However, gov- 
ernment sources yesterday said 
that students from wealthier 
families would have access to a 
M £1,000 a year loan to offset 
the cost of tuition fees, al- 
though their parents would still 
have to pay towards living costs. 

Government plans for a 
means-tested tuition fee and the 
abolition of maintenance grants 
even for students from poor 
families run contrary to the 
preferred option spelt out by Sir 
Rod Dealing’s committee of in- 
quiry into higher education, 
due to report on Wednesday. 

The committee proposes 
charring a flat-rate of £ 1 .000-a- 
year For tui tionrrepayable after 
graduation by all students, but 
recommends continuing the 
government contribution to- 


lest families will finish univer- 
sity facing loan repayments of 
£3,000 for tuition, plus any 
money they have borrowed to 
top up their parents’ contribu- 
tions towards maintenance. 

Those from the poorest back- 
grounds will have no bills for tu- 
ition, but will have to repay at 
least £7,500 rn maintenance 
loans. However, government 
sources suggested the terms of 
the state-subsidised, income 
contingent loans would be such 
that a graduate earning under 
£19,000 would get a better re- 
payments deal than those pay- 
ing back easting, much smaller 
maintenance loans. 

Universities yesterday wel- 
comed the Government’s re- 
sponse to the Dearing recom- 
mendations. Diana Warwick, 
ehief executive of the Commit- 
tee of Vice-ChaiiccHore and 
Ptmcipab. said; “It looks both 
as if the Government recognis- 


es the problem and as if money 
will start flawing quite quickly.,” 
However, the National 
Uiuon of Students reiterated its 
Opposition lu any form of tuition 
fees '»S“ n ‘ ng toeir introduction 

would leave the door open for 
heftier fees later. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 



MARE ST. LONDON E 84 SA. 
(OarSy Ret No. 231223 ) 

Sac* 198S ire have shared 
Hie grief and eased the pain 
of countless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 9QQ found 
peace with the help of your 
***** 81***- M o« of them died 
cancer - 
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so serenely 
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you would hardly know, 
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news i f ,s 


’ chocolate-box charm 


\[ E 


Louse bay 


Country life: A shortage of limestone has made it difficult for Cotswold council to enforce the use of traditional building materials Photograph: John Beldom 


The distinctive appearan c e of Cotswold 
stone has contributed to the charm of 
West Country life for centuries. 

But now a shortage of the Jurassic 
limestone is causing headaches for 
conservation officers eager to preserve 
chocolate-box villages from the worst 
excesses of modern building. 

As the 15 quarries in- the Cotswolds 
work flat out to meet demand, the larger, 
more efficient quarries of France arc 

a ^^dchestwManorf? graJSone 
listed bnflding near Stroud, is being 
restored with stone 60m Burgundy 
because of the shortages. 

Yet the problem has also forced 
Cotswold district counril 10 water down 
it* poScy of encouraging the use of nat- 
ural materials. Country landowners 
ctoim they cannot afford lhe British stone 
wNcfr is expensive because of labour-in- 
tensive quarrying. 

Tbny Jones, the council's head of plan- 
ning, said natural stone slates for roof- 
ing were in particularly short supply. The 
authority has had talks with quarry op- 
erators in a bid to re-open some old' sites 
and encourage new production. “We 
wanted to encourage the use of more 
natural stone, but there was quite a lob- 
by from people like the Country 
Landowners Association about the cost 
so we've slightly relaxed our policy. 


'There are situations where we will 
accept reconstructed material But it's 
a vicious circle. If we allow recon- 
structed materials, demand for natural 
suvne goes down and production ceases.” 

Cotswold stone was important in 
preserving the heritage of the area in- 
cluding traditional stonecraft. he added. 

“Cotswold stone is pan of the local 
uadhion and local character of the 
area which is a designated area of out- 
standing natural beauty. The harmonious 
use of natural materials is pan of what 
tourists come to sec." 

The Brockhill quany of the Cotswold 
Stone Quarries company near Bourton- 
on- the- Water is the last remaining 
producer of Cotswold slate in the area. 

A spokesman said demand was 
exceeding supply at present and builders 
were having to wait up to eight weeks 
for deliveiy. The council is helping the 
company to find new sites for quarrying 
to ease the problem. 

“AH the quarries arc pretty busy," he 
said.Thc stone from France was a 
softer stone but still good quality and 
cheaper than Cbtswold stone because the 
French had larger, more modern 
quarries. 

“The .stone indusuy in Britain is so an- 
cient and inefficient. Fiance has jumped 
on thC'bandwagon. But Cotswold district 
council have to strike a compromise be- 
tween getting stone available and letting 
people dig up the landscape." 





poor 

Jason Bemetto 

Crime Correspondent 



A two-tier legal system has 
been established in which the 
rich are free to commit multi- 
million pound “white collar " 
fraud and corruption while the 
police concentrate on catching 
the poor, according to a report 
published today. 

Law enforcers and politi- 
cians are turning a blind eye to 
white-collar crimes largely be- 
cause they are considered “vic- 
timless" and are being carried 
out by wealthy people, says the 
study, entitled Poverty, Crime 
and Punishment. 

The author, Dee Cook, As- 
sociate Dean of the University 
of Wolverhampton, says that 
white-collar crime includes cor- 
porate crime, fraud, embezzle- 
ment and “fiddling” at work. 

She says scandals such as the 
fraud case involving Nick Lee- 
son and Barings Bank, BCQ, 
Robert. Maxwell and Barlow 
Clowes, indicate the vast sums 
involved in corporate fraud, 
yet only a tiny number of peo- 
ple are brought to justice. 

The report, published by the 
Child Poverty Action Group, 
also gives the official response to 
tax fraud and benefit fraud as an 
example of double standards. 

It says that people involved 
in cheating the Department of. 
Social Sectnily are fir more like- 
ly to end up in court even 
though the cost of their crime ; 
is much less than the white col- . 
lar offences. • 

More than £6bn m unpaid tax 

was recovered in the year end- 
ing April 1995, yet onfy 357 pco- . 


pie were prosecuted - of which 
just nine were for tax evasion - 
compared with 9,546 fraud cas- 
es mounted by the DSS. Most 
of these cases involved small 
amounts of money and saved an 
estimated £650m. 

The report concludes 
“When we compare the polic- 
ing and investigation oif tax 
evasion with that of social se- 
curity fraud we have evidence 
of ‘one Jaw for the rich, anoth- 
er for the poor 7 ." 

The police are far more like- 
ly to target “street” crimeswere 
there is an obvious victim, such 
as mugging, but more reluctant 
. to spend large resources ouap- 
parenlly victimless offences such 

as insid er dealing, d awns the 
study. . 

The report argues: “The very 
fan gnagp asaviared with hnge fi- 
nancial frauds is . managerial, 
low key and not censorious. 1 

Among the examples given of 
recent white-collar crimes are: 

■ The £12bn to £15bn esti- 
mated to have been lost in the 
massive frauds uncovered in the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International (BCQ) in 199L 
P Barings of Britain lost £865m 
on Japanese futures trading 
Nick Leeson in 1995. 

■ NatWest Markets lost £89m 
on mis-priced European inter- 
est rate options, which was 
made pubbe early this year. 

Dee Cook concludes: Tn an 
increasingly divided society 
there has been an intensified 
policing and punishment of 
poorer individuals and com- 
munities. The poor are filtered 
into the criminal justice system 
while tire rich are filtered out” 


NOTICE OF 
VARIATION 
OF INTEREST 
RATES 


With effect from 4 August 1997, 
for both new and existing customers, 
the following rates will increase to: 

Mortgage Rate 82.0% per annum 

100% Mortgage Rate 8.70% per annum 

Flexible Choice Mortgage Rate 7-45% per annum 

Royal Premier Mortgage Rate 7,45% per 

Existing arrangements apply for 
Centralised Mortgage Services customers. 


a mitnn 


The Royal Bank 
of Scotland 

The Royal Bank of Scotland pic. 

ReristcrcJ Office: 36 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh EH2 2YB. 
RCP , les ^inScodandNo,90312. 




Bizarre! Not only can you acquire the Starlet Spordf for a tiny £99 a month at 9.236 APR (plus deposit 
and final payment) 4 but it also has so many features you’ll think you’re sitting in theTardis: power assisted 
steering, immobiliser, stereo radio /cassett e . 16 valve, 13 litre engine, driver's airbag, twin side impact 
protection and front seatbelt pre-tensioners. For the whole picture make contact with us on 0800 777 555. 

THE LITTLE CAR IN FRONTWITH THE BIG IDEAS ISTHE ® TOYOTA STARLET. 

Typical finance example, appficaUe to Starlet SportH U. 3 door (modal shown), with power assisted steering toownataffic): On tbe road price - £8,305, deposit - £3.116.75. balance to be financed - £5,78825. toed amount payable - £9,795.07 
charges tor eretol- £890-07 Bndedes £60 acceptance fee payable with the first payment ml £20 option to pwdnsa fee, payBbie with the Anal payment), 23 monthly payments of £98.84. tal payment praranteed [mWrram value] £4,320. APR - 9.2%,' 
m aa na n 10,000 (riles per annum access mianot charge per trite - 8£5p iac VAT. Ml finance prowled is subject to status to over 18*1 tody. Indemnities may be raqwred. FuB written quotations oradable on request from TGB Finance, The Quadrangle, Station 
Roo&'Redfl, Sonny; RH2 11% Starlet modal shown must be aajwrtd oa Toyota Terms and ordered and registered between 1/5/97 aed 31/B/97. Offer rad e ema Mc by participating dealers in the UK. Offer exdudes MotabiBty scheme vehicles, veNdes 
suppB^p to estahSshed Fleet operators and vehicles acqidred under diplomatic, tax*free or spedal sales ptediase. Price correct as at 24/6/97, and includes VAT, number plates, road fund fiemet and a daDvery charge of £445 Qndudes VAT). 
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news 



Armchair anglers: Members of the British Float Tubing Association yesterday fishing for the first time on Rutland Water, Leicestershire, Britain's largest man-made reservoir Photograph: Philip Meech 


Blair tells Scots to go it alone 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Tony Blair is to launch the cam- 
paign for Scottish devolution this 
week with a pledge to campaign 
for a “double yes" vote for a 
Scottish parliament with tax- 
raising powers. 

The Prime Minister will 
launch the Scottish “vote yes" 
campaign in the foreword to the 


Scottish devolution White Paper 
to be published on Thursday, in 
which he promises a “new Scot- 
land in a new Britain". 

The White Paper will make 
it clear that sovereignty will stay 
with the Westminster Parlia- 
ment, reinforcing the Govern- 
ment’s denials that It will lead 
to the break-up of the Union. 

The Government has decid- 
ed that there will be no bar on 


the Scottish Parliament debat- 
ing and voting for indepen- 
dence, but it does not expect this 
to happen. 

The decision not to put a 
“glass ceiling” on the debates of 
the Scottish Parliament is ex- 
pected to be enough to win the 
backing of the Scottish Na- 
tionalist Party for the “vote 
yes" campaign. However, the 
Government and leaders of the 


SNP yesterday strongly denied 
any deal-malang. 

Ron Davies, the Secretary of 
State for Wiles, said that this 
power would not be given to a 
Welsh Assembly. The devolu- 
tion White Paper for Wales 
will be published tomorrow, 
accompanied by campaigning in 
favour of a “yes” vote. Mr 
Davies said on BBC Breakfast 
with Frost that he had opposed 


devolution in 1979 bat that cir- 
cumstances had now changed. 

“There is nowa need to en- 
sure that the power devolved to 
Cardiff and discharged by the 


Secretary of State s subject to 
toI by the 


a more direct control 
people of Wiles through their 
own representatives," he said. 

The “Whies says yes” cam- 
paign will be launched tomor- 
row with a celebrity reception 


at Cardiff Castle hosted by 
Sian Lloyd; thelTV weather 
presenter, with Ryan Giggs, 
the Manchester United star. 
Cotin Jackson, the Olympic 
hurdler, and the band Manic 
Sneer Preachers. 

The “Just Say No" campaign 
is to be launched today in wales 
and wffl be reinforced tomorrow 
by ' William Hague, the Con- 
servative Party leader and far- 



lax and Europe, those thorni- 
est of Westminster issues, will 
be the most prickly of thistles 
for the Government to grasp 
this week as it lays its Home 
Rule plans before the Scottish 
voters for a referendum on 11 
September. 

The other key challenges 
facing Scottish Secretary Don- 
ald Dewar and his devolution 
deputy, Henry McLeish, are, 
first, (row to enthuse the elec- 
torate on such dry fiscal and 
constitutional matters in a cam- 
paign much of which coincides 


Big mandate needed to push legislation through, writes Douglas Fraser 


with summer holidays and, sec- 
ond, finding a Parliament in 
which to put 129 Members of 
the Scottish Parliament late 
next year. 

Bickering is reported to have 
come to an end within the Cab- 
inet over which parliament 
should legislate on such issues 
as abortion and embryo re- 
search; the number of Scottish 
MPs at ■Westminster, and the 
relatively favourable spending 


formula for Scots. The status 
quo is expected to hold on all 
three, although a new English 
grouping of what might be 
called devo-soeptic ministers, 
emerged in the process, centred 
around Jack Straw, Frank Dob- 
son and Jack Cunningham. 

Watered down from allegedly 
being too “brave-heartish", 
much of Mr Dewar’s plan is al- 
ready well-known - having been 
based on the Scottish Consti- 


tutional Convention plans - 
but key issues remain under 
wraps until Thursday, when the 
Scottish White Paper is pub- 
lished Attention wul focus on 
how to implement the election 
pledge to allow a 3jp variation 
in the basic rate of income tax, 
and on what rights, if any, the 
Edinburgh administration will 
have to negotiate in Brussels on 
Scotland’s' behalf. 

Questions are also yet to be 
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NOTICE TO THE 
CREDITORS OF 
PERHAM SECURITIES 
LIMITED 

UN LIQUIDATION) 
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CHARITY 

COMMISSION 

Chnriri: The 
Conmmmcal Tntrf 
Scheme for Potter of 
Amend meat 
RcEerawe: PD/IOS3I57- 
40742 

The Charily CommissioiKn 
have made .i Scheme for ibn 
Chamj. A copy cia be seen 
tor (he next month atlhc 
Commons cal Coileciion. 
c-o J B. Priestley Library. 
Cfiucrsiiy of Bradford. 
Bradford. West Yorkshire 
HDT 1 DP. Tel: 01274 
.♦X.>4d4. or a copy can 
obiuined by sending u 
stamped addressed envelope 
,iu The Charily Commission, 
2nd Floor, 2l» Kings Parade. 
Queens DtvL Liverpool LJ 
4DQ. qunlinp ibe reference 
above. 
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HATCHBAG BOOTLINER 


(he ORIGINAL solution to dirty boot problems 



An oflaettve way to kwp the 
^ luggage ama of your ear n top 
condition. A sturdy hardwearing 
and iraJerpraof innar Cning that is 
b*T)Ig to fit easy to remora and 
Wd away. Taflomade tor over 2S0 
hatchback and estate Vehtctej. 
From only E3SL95 Inc VAT. 


SLIPOVER SEAT COVERS 

iw: 


Top quality waterproof front Boat 
covens made from coated nylon 
fabric, easy to Ht and remove. 
Available in 3 sizes to HI most 
veWdea. Also fully- tailored sets 
available tor most 4u4 vehicles, 
From only £29.95 per pair inc aj, 


VAT. 



24 HOUR BROCHURE HOTLINE 

0151 639 5396 

UNIT 4 MILLS ROCK RD WEST FLOAT IN'O ESTATE. 3 IRKSNHEAD 



Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER tor that Special 
(Mo. 1 &«• >997. most Mtesawfe 
abto-Meaitiinr«toyB«tlWiem- 
bar Whan. HU: OIBI-eed e3Z3. Or 
CALL FREE OfiOO 520 000. 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call the 
Classified Team 
on 0171 
293 2222. 


Gifts 


lA NUHSEHY Ac 


TRADITIONAL ROCKING HORSES 


Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & Tail 


Hand-made to order 

Ring: 01372 454722 


Unusual Gifts 


Karl 

Marx 


Marx into the ne*r socialist 
roHIenium with oar miniature 
bust of the great philosophcc 
Approx 6V 4 * high, metallic 
coloured finish, available for. 

£29.95 + £3195 p+p. Allow 10 days 
for delivery. Orders to: Clockvrork & Stean, 

The Old Bakery, 24 Bracklcy Rd, Tbwcester, 

Nonhams NN12 6DJ Tfel: 01327 358080 Fix: (0327 358388 



THIS NEWSPAPER AND YOU 


If you have a complaint about an item in this 
newspaper which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, 
harassment or discrimination, 
write to the editor about it. 


If you're still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 


THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCCi DECISIONS 


P<€ 


1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone 0171 353 1248 FacsntOc 0171353 8355 

Thu spare has been donated by the publisher 


answered on: wfaat role a Scot- 
tish secretary would play in a 
UK Cabinet in the loog term; 
howpotential, if not probable, 
disputes between the West- 
minster and Edinburgh Parlia- 
ments can be resolved and how 

mudithenewpariiamenLpnfo' 
ably in a new building, will cost 
to set up and run. 

But the most pressing ques- 
tion is how Mr. Dewar can 
spark sufficient interest in Scot- 
land to guarantee the kind of 
referendum turn-out he needs 
to keep the Home Rule mo- 
mentum going in Westminster 
for a subsequent year of bruis- 
ing legislating. 

In addition to Labour's cam- 
paign, the Scotland Forward 
group, chaired by low-key Gl as- 
gow businessman Nigel Smith, 


represents Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats, union and pressure 
groups and aims to set up 
branches in aD 72 Scottish con- 
stituencies. 

One irony of cranking up 
tired campai gning machines 
north of the border is that 
many in Scotland never want- 
ed a referendum. The device 
was sprung on the Scottish 
Labour Party fry Tbny Blair a 
year ago to protect what was 
perceived as a weak electoral 
flank. On 1 May, more than SO 
per cent of Scots voters backed 
parties with home rule policies, 
including the Independents. 
The referendum is not to test 
voter opinion again, nor to give 
them an option on indepen- 
dence, but to provide what 
ministers hope will be another 
thumping mandate with which 
to bludgeon ihe Bill through 
Westminster. 


mer Secretary of State for 
Whies, as he opens his campaign 
against devolution at the 
Royal Welsh. Show. 

The Scots are expected to 
vote overwhelmingly in favour 
of devolution in ihe Scottish ref- 
erendum on 11 September, but 
the Government is anxious to 
ensure a “yes" vote in Whies on 
18 September. Private Labour 
focus group sampling suggest- 
ed that having the Welsh ref- 
erendum after die Scottish vote 
“yes" could add 10 per cent to 
those in Wales voting for the 

new parliament. 

The White Paper for Whies 
will propose: A 40 member as- 
sembly, to be elected every four 
years by first past the post, with 
20 more from the five European 
Parliament seatsin Wfeles; it will 
have no tax-raising powers but it 
will have responsibility for the 
£7bn WWsh pant; the Assembly 
will elect a leader, with a 10- 
member executive, but the Sec- 
retary of State for Whies will 
remain in the Cabinet in London. 

The White Paper for Scot- 
land will propose: a 129-mem- 
ber Parliament, elected by 
first-past-the past and addi- 
tional member system; it wxU 
have tax-varying powers and the 
right to pass primary legislation, 
and autonomy over spending for 
most services. There will be a 
Chief Minister, elected by the 
Assembly, with a Cabinet but 
the Secretary ofScate for Scot- 
land will remain in the London 
cabineL 


Churchill ordered MI5 
to spy on opinion poll 


John Crossland 


The Security Service spied on 
Mass Observation, the public 
opinion poU, in the run-up to D- 
Day on the orders of Winston 
Churchill a top -secret file 
opened this weekend at the 
Public Record Office, in Rew, 
reveals. 

Ch urchiU asked his link with 
M15, Major Desmond Morton, 
if the wartime heads of Mass 
Observation could be prose- 
cuted for a breach of the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act for asking in a 
vox pop. poU where they thought 
the Allies would land in the in- 
vasion of Northern Europe. 

It was, say M15: “a moment 
of stupidity 1 which, although 
well-intentioned, provoked an 
outburst of paranoia in the se- 
curity services. They raided the 
offices of Mass Observation, 
seized the results of the research 
and destroyed them. 

Only certain Cabinet mem- 
bers, Allied chiefs of staffs and 
senior Intelligence officers were 
privy to the secret of the Nor- 
mandy beach-head and it was 
feared that careless talk, filtered 
back from interviews conduct- 
ed by the organisation's can- 
vassers, might give the game 
away to the Germans. 

Mass Observation was left by 
its founder, Tom Harrisson, in 
the bands of his wife and second- 
in-command, Henry WiUcock. 


when he was called up into the 
Special Operations Executive. In 
March 1944, just three mouths 
before what was to be D-Day, 
its researchers were asking peo- 
ple in the street to “describe in 
as much detail as possible your 
feelings about the second front 
Include where you think we 
shall land, how soon you expect 
an opening of the second front 
your fears and hopes focusing on 
the second front” 

Churchill demanded of Ma- 
jor Morton in a memo of March 
1944: “Who are the people be- 
hind Mass Observation? T pre- 
sume the names and addresses 
of the ‘observers’ are known? I 
should have thought they were 
criminally liable.' 7 ' - 

Major Morion replied to the 
Prime Minister “Mass Obser- 
vation is an infernal nuisance 
and potential danger. So far, 
however, the law officers of the 
Crown can find no means of 
bringing an action to suppress 
it. It is constantly watched by 
MI5. It is a business venture by 
someone on the lines of the 
Gallup Poll.” 

The file came as a complete 
surprise to Dorothy Sheridan, 
archivist of the new-foofc Mass 
Observation, which has been 
restarted at Susses University 
with similar objectives to ihe late 
Tom Harrisson’s organisation. 

"We are no longer regarded 
as being dangerous subversives. 


although we did put out a ques- 
tionnaire about the Gulf War,” 
she said. “Currently we are try- 
ing to get a picture of national 
attitudes to the health service. 
For all I know, M15 may still be 
watching us, but I somehow 
think they wOl be disappointed." 


Doctors 

admit 


helping 
terminal 
patients 
to die 


Jeremy Lauranc® 

Health Editor 


The fraefle consensus within the 


IdUins is wrong burst apart ves* 
terday as two doctors publielv 


decked chat they had helped 

^The British Medical Associ- 
ation (BMA) called for an in- 
vestigation into the activities of 
Dr Michael Irwin, a 
medical director of ibe United 
Nations und the World Bank, 
who was reported to have end- 
ed the lives of at least 
minaUy Ul pauents. DM™ 
who is also chairman of ok. wl- 
untarv Euthanasia Society, said 
he was speaking out because the 
time had come to confront the 
issue of euthanasia. 

He said he had hclfwl two pa- 
tients die in the past six months, 
one bv prescribing 20 times the 
normal dose of a sedative, then 
placing a large plastic “cxd 
bag with an adhesive neck seal 
over the patient's head. The 
is big enough so it doesn iget 
sucked on to the face. Vvu then 
wait until they have slopped 
breathing or the body starts to 
go cold. They feel no discomfort 
and just gradually use up the oxy- 
gen." he said. 

His stand was backed by Dr 
David Moor, a GP from New- 
castle upon Tyne, who said he 
had helped two patients to die 
in the past week by giving them 
lethal doses of morphine. 

“I went to their homes, as- 
sessed the patients and decid- 
ed they were in pain, anguish 
and distress. I then discussed 
giving a lethal overdose with rel- 
atives, they agreed it was the 
best thing to do, and I gave the 
injection." 

He said he would not per- 
sonally use a plastic bag in suf- 
focate patients but insisted this 
was a humane way to die. "1 ag- 
gressively support what Dr Irwin 
is doing. It would be morally 
wrong if he were arrested. I in- 
vite people against euthanasia to 
join me and witness the pain an- 
guish and distress, not only for 
the dying patient but also for the 
relatives. Then and only then can 
they have the temerity to come 
to me and argue the case against 
euthanasia.” 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation said Dr Irwin had clearly 
broken the law and would have 
to face the consequences in the 
courts and before the General 
Medical Council, the doctors' 
disciplinary body. “It is effec- 
tively an execution," the asso- 
ciation said. 

Dr Vivienne Nalhanson. 
Head of Science at the BMA. 
said that rather than finding new 
ways to kill patients, doctors 
should be see long better ways to 
coatrol their symptoms so they 
could face their final weeks with 
peace of mind. “Vulnerable peo- 


able to turn to their doctor 
in trust without fearing that the 
doctor could put pressure on 
them to end their lives." 

Dr Moor’s position is less 
dear-cut because it is acceptable 
to give as large a dose of mor- 
phine to a dying patient as is 
necessary to relieve tbeir pain, 
even if that means hastening 
death. The key principle is that 
the intention should be to re- 
lieve suffering, not to kill. 

Signs of tension within the 
profession over euthanasia 
emerged at the BMA’s annual 
meeting earlier this month. 
Doctors voted overwhelmingly 
to oppose moves to legalise eu- 
thanasia bui agreed by a narrow 
majority to include the words 
“for the time being", signalling 
their intention to return to the 
issue in the future. 


DAILY POEM 


Arabic Script 

By Anthony Thwaite 


see it 


Uke a spider through ink, someone says, mocking; 

Blurred on the news-sheets or In neon lights 
And it suggests an infinitely ' plastic, feminine 
Syllabary, aU the diacritical dots and dashes 
Swimming together like a shoal of minnows. 

Purposive yet wayward, a wavering measure 

obscuring vowels and hnath . 

But at Sidi Kreibish , among the tombs, 

Whctv skulls lodge in the cactus roots, 

teadxom, common. 

Each fleshy dp thrusting to reach the light. 

Each spine a hispid needle, you see the stem 
Edge of the language, Kufic. like a scimitar 
Curved m a lash, a flash of consonants 
Such as swung out of Medina that dm 

A ^ mflu A«W colonials. 

A sniri of black flags, ivfute crescents . a language of swords. 

published (price £ 8 , 95 ) hv FnJi ^ Poems 1956- 1996, just 

Avenue, London N7 0HD AnthomTi™?? 8 u* 9 eor ® ps 
collection, Home TruSuTv b^ 57 ^a IKS? his first 

fished in 7*s first pub- 


lished in 77i«? Stones of Emptiness (1967). 
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World Wide Web: Less-developed countries are seeing internet's potential more readily than the British 



Palestinians find a 
state in cyberspace 


Stephanie Nolen 

Ramallah 


Screen queen: Her Majesty has been receiving tuition from the Duke of Edinburgh Photomontage: Mark Hayman 


There are two things Joharah 
Tahboud loves best about the In- 
ternet one is to “surf the Web” 
and find out about the world 
outside her home town of Ra- 
mallah. Hie other is to get into 
on-line dialogues with Israelis. 

“Fve never talked to Israelis, 
except soldiers." confided the 17- 
y ear-old Palestinian perched in 
front of the computer screen. 
“It's fascinating lo find oat what 
they think. And when Pm on- 
line with an Israeli in Tel Aviv 
or wherever, they can't believe 
that I'm in Ramallah -they want 
to know everything about it." 

Ms Tahboub surfs the Web at 
K5M, the Gist and only Inter- 
net cafe in the "West Bank. It was 
opened two months ago by Ma- 
jor Totah, an affable United 
Stales- trained engineer who 
cam e home to m anage the fam- 
ily restaurant. He had the idea 
while browsing the Web for 
recipes: he hooked up with In- 
ternet caffe around die world, 
and thought, if ever there was 
an audience for such a venture, 
it was among Palestinians. 

“People here feel hemmed in 
and they crave this connection 
to the outside world,” be ex- 
plained. “Plus, every Palestinian 
family has one member in 


Top addresses 


tritpiU. 
wvracpoa.org. . ; 



America or Kuwait or something 
far away ... This is a great way 
for people to keep in touch." 

During die Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza, 
communication was a serious 
problem for Palestinians. There 
was a waiting list of about nine 
years for a telephone line, lo 
1989, Israel outlawed the send- 
ing erf foxes and electronic mail 
on Palestinian phone lines. And 
after the 1993 peace accord, mat- 
ters did not improve. The Israeli 
phone company refuses to ser- 
vice the autonomous West Bank 
cities, but the nascent Palestin- 
ian Telecommunications Co is 
gearing up to meet the demand. 

Sinnlarty, it was always diffi- 
cult for Palestinians to get per- 
mission to travel from the West 
Bank or Gaza. In 1993. Israel 
sealed off the WesL Bank and 
Gaza, requiring Palestinians to 
get permits to get out of the ter- 


ritories. With the major West 
Bank towns now under the con- 
trol of the Palestinian Author- 
ity (RAX many are even more cut 
off. But for some, the 1 ntemcl 
offers a way across the borders. 

“We have access to the whole 
Arab world now." enthuses 
health researcher Ibrahim Dci- 
des. “There is all kinds of in- 
formation from Jordan, 
Lebanon and Egypt ... it's a 
matter of minutes, and we are 
communicating with people." 

PA ministers now have on- 
line -staff meetings, because 
workers can rarely get permits 
from Israel to travel between the 
West Bank and Gaza. Many 
businesses are doing the same, 
while West Bank universities are 
beginning to offer on-Ene cours- 
es for students stuck in Gaza. 

There are 81 Palestinian 
World Wide Web sites - news- 
papers, human rights organisa- 
tions. businesses, universities, 
medicine, technology and 
something called markaba (hel- 
lo), a big virtual yearbook 

As Palestinians grow in- 
creasingly wary of the dictato- 
rial practices of the PA, the 
Internet has brought a new- free- 
dom, None of the local Arabic 
press dares to report incidents 
of torture by the PA police, but 
tiie news is posted on the sites 
of a half-dozen local human 


rights organisations. When jour- 
nalist Daoud Kuitab was ar- 
rested In' the PA recently , 
twice -daily updates about his 
imprisonment and hunger strike 
were sent out on the IniemcL 

Thcrc has been no reaction 
from Israel, or indeed the PA. 
which can be none too happy 
about the criticisms of its rule 
that go nut chi the Internet - and 
it is certainly aware of the pow- 
er of the medium. The PA has 
several Web sites of its own. re- 
portedly created after President 
Yasser Arafat was impressed by 
the homepage of the Israeli 
ministry of foreign affairs. 

The PA sites include that fa- 
mous flag, a homage to 
“Jerusalem, Our Capital". The 
Web sites of Birzeil University- 
in the West Bank, on the other 
hand, offer a vast array of in- 
formation about the current 
stale of life in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories. During dashes between 
Israeli soldiers and Palestinian 
stonclhrowers in April, the site 
had more than 7.1NJ0 visitors. 

“Palestinians have always be- 
lieved that if people knew’what 
was happening here ... things 
would be different," said Mar- 
wan Tarazi. who is in charge of 
information technology at the 
university. “Once, we were com- 
pletely isolated out here. But 
not anv more." 


The Queen gives Net 
surfers a royal wave 


Steve Boggart 

The Queen has long been a 
keen anorak-wearer but few 
would have guessed as she 
strolled through the Balmoral 
heather that her love of un- 
fashionable coats signified any- 
thing deeper than a dislike of 
the cold. 

Yesterday, however, a possi- 
ble new meaning was revealed 
- the Queen is a member of the 
computer nerd fraternity and 
has become a keen surfer across 
the Internet. 

According lo the Sunday 
Times, Her Majesty has been re- 
ceiving tuition in using her own 
computer from the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, who has been a keen 
computer buff for some time. 
For the past two years, the 
newspaper said, the Queen has 


Monarchist view 


Web sites for the dedicated 

Royals fan: 

http:// 

wwwjoyaLgov.uk (the official 
site) 

www.royalnetwork.corh (for 
the latests news and gossip 
about Princess Diana add 
/ciubdi on the end) 
www.bucMnghamgate.ctHn 


had access to an internal e-mail 
system at Buckingham Palace, 
but recently, after being hooked 
up to the internet, she is using 
the system to “go surfing with 
chums in high places." 

The image of the Queen 
spending hours chatting to sub- 
jects across the Commonwealth, 
browsing the sports pages and 
linking up with “highly placed 


confidantes around the country" 
-was an irresistible one. How- 
ever, according to the Palace, 
the Queen isn’t a surfer and she 
really does wear her anorak to 
keep warm. 

“The Queen is aware of what 
the Internet is.” said a spokes- 
woman, “but I really don’t think 
she goes surfing on it." 

The nearest she has come to 
browsing the web is sending 
messages on it during royal 
visits. In Canada last month, sbe 
sent an e-mail during one event 
to a royal-visit website set up by 
the Canadian government. Un- 
fortunately, her involvement in 
sending the message may reveal 
the true extent of her comput- 
er literacy. 

“She sort of pressed a button 
and off it went.” said the 
spokeswoman. 


There are two kinds 
of Russian: on line 
or out of Dickens 


Phil Reeves 

Moscow 


Happily. I am not one of those 
visitors to Russia who have 
been asked by their hosts to 
drink a toast to Stalin or Beria, 
although they say it occasionally 
happens in the mustier crevices 
of this huge country. But I can 
claim lo have drunk to the 
health of an autocrat which will 
one day govern us alL 

More than ayear has elapsed 
since my friend Oleg first 
promised to invite roe to try a 
dish he learned to cook during 
a posting to Central -Asia When 
the day finally came, the food 
was a pretext for an event 
of much greater significance: 
we bad been summoned to 
celebrate a new arrival in the 
household, a Toshiba laptop 
computer. 

“Isn’t it beautiful." said an en- 
raptured Oleg, as ia little rash- 
ly, I thought) be passed the 
device round the table for us 
to admire. We raised our glass- 
es of Armenian cognac and 
Georgian wine and toasted 
technology. Sure, it had cost all 
his savings, and his summer hol- 
iday to boot. But for a couple 
of thousand dollars. Oleg had 
stepped oul of one dass and into 
another. 

The former Soviet Union is 
fracturing into two camps. 
There are the minority who arc 
abreast of the new era of in- 
formation exchange. And there 
are the rest, who know only a 
Dickensian world peopled by 
clerks and accountants and pa- 
per-clip carriers, each one 
armed with a waning ballpoint 
pen. time to waste, an ill tem- 
per. and a platoon of deputies 
who do even less than they. 

The question is: w'hich side 
will ultimately prevail? Rus- 
sians show little of the snobbery 


with which the British greeted 
the personal computer. Even 
now that the sneering has 
ebbed, and the intelligentsia has 
resigned itself to the inevitable 
I stm feel the need to preface 
every computer-related con- 
versation with Britons by saying 
(truthfully') that, of course. I 
wouldn’t know one end of a 
floppy disk from another. I'm no 
nerd: God forbid. But in Rus- 
sia no apology is required. 

Only a small minority have 
the money to enter the infor- 
mation age, but they have done 
so with zeal. Russian newspa- 
pers can be read on the Inter- 
net. Executives - at least in 
cosmopolitan Moscow - have 
electronic mail. When I visited 
a local paper in the semi- 
derelict far northern mining 


Sites to seek 


Russian Internet sites 
worth visiting: 
http :fl 

www.izvestia.ru 

www.russtatoday.com 

www.rian.ru 


town of Vorkuta last year. 1 was 
amazed lo find computers, com- 
plete with software that auto- 
matically translates Russian 
into English (the result, pre- 
dictably. being gibberish). The 
know-how is here, sure enough; 
yet so is a deep-rooted institu- 
tional reluctance to apply it in 
a manner that really changes (he 
way the country functions. 

Take, for example, a group of 
unpaid striking teachers in Ros- 
tov. Last month, they sent out 
a message for help on the In- 
ternet. Before long, they re- 
ceived instructions from 
another school about how to sue 
the city administration. Then a 
French lycec picked up the trail 
and asked the French embassy 


in Moscow for help. The em- 
bassy began to pressure the lo- 
cal bosses, who eventually 
raised a loan to pay the wages. 
And yet the local authorities 
went on to ban the teachers 
from using the Internet for 
“political” disputes. 

There is a wariness among 
Russians about replacing their 
tried-and-tested vetting systems 
with anything else. Tlte other 
day, I checked into a hotel in St 
Petersburg. Behind the recep- 
tion desk sat four women, each 
equipped with a computer. Yet 
I had to speak to each one be- 
fore I was finally issued with a 
room key. You can find expla- 
nations for this - for example, 
many computers are not yet 
linked up by modems - but oth- 
er factors lie at its root. 

Every country suffers from an 
addiction to pen-pushing. The 
United States government can 
be atrocious, and the British are 
no slouches in this department 
cither. But Russians are lo red 
tape what the West Indians are 
to cricket: masters of the terrain. 
In our office, we have comput 
ers but none so powerful as our 
small yellow typewriter. Times 
have vastly changed since the 
Stalin era. when all typewriters 
bad to be registered with the au- 
thorities and mere ownership 
was regarded as subversive, 
(Even in the late Eighties ob- 
taining Xeroxes in Russia re- 
quired Herculean efforts and 
vetting by the KGB.) But the 
typewriter is still the key to 
reaching high places. 

Such is its aura that Olga, our 
office manager, keeps it covered 
with a tea-towel, shrouded like 
a particularly valued icon. Only 
on this machine can you prepare 
a letter which will be deemed 
truly authentic in the wary eyes 
of officialdom. Computer print- 
outs just do not pass muster. 
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When Binatone first launched the Airlink 8, its 
recommended price was £20 higher than now. j 

Even so, a leading consumer magazine, (apparently we're 
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Anniversaries 

of evil in a war 

without end j 
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Slaves of New 

Deaf-mute Mexican immigrants traded freedom for US entry jg 

. . luivmin an'th fhp SmUCfileTS 


Photograph: Reuters 
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The shining spire of the Chrysler 
Building under the midsummer sun 
tells one story of New York City - 

a metropolis levitating on the updraft 
of a surging economic boom- me 
written note of a deaf-mute Mexi- 
can woman delivered at 4 am on Sat- 
urday at the counter of a Queens 
police station tells another 
That there is more to this mias- 
ma of seven million souls than the 
suspender-boys on Wall Street with 
their million-dollar bonuses should 
not come as a shock. But in Uus note 
there was a punch that appals even 
the hardest of Gotham residents. 
Deep in Queens, so dose to Man- 
hattan in distance but so far m for- 


tune, not just terrible poverty has 
been uncovered, but also extraor 


been uncovereu, uui — ■ 

din ary and inhuman enslavement. 
“I am a woman who works at 


1 am a wuuwu — -- 

Newark Airport,” the note began. It 

ended: “I hope you have time to read 

this." 


people had been arrested on 
« nTmuiodinp (SO Mexican na- 


tionals into the United States 
them deaf and many deaf-mute, 
and forcing them into a life ot 
squalor and indentured servitude 
from which, until now, there had 
seemed no chance of escape. 

The Mexicans, it seems, had been 
lured to New York with promises so 


famili ar to the minions who have 
made just the same journey: eco- 
nomic prosperity without horizons. 
Where they landed, however, was 
surely closer to a miserable hell than 
any dusty village they left behind. 

These were the two dwellings to 


woman on saruruay munuug. 
was a three-bedroom apartment 




teaa, puuuc wuuu 

vided into cubicles and strewn with 
ri«™w ha Inside, 


Their bargain with the smugglers 
w 3 s an unhappy one: each day they 
were forced to fen out across the aty 
to tweak the charitable hearts of New 
ir — — *jv as they rode subway 


Yorkers, mostly as wey roue 
trains or entered airports, by dis- 
iripntifvfnff them- 


<M-OI uie — p ; 

of one another. The remaining 18 
were in another, simflariy squalid, 
budding nearby. 


with little globes, or fake $100 bills. 

Each night, according to police, 
__e adults - the several children re- 
mained each day in the apartments 
would return to Queens to hand 
their earning? to their masters. 
No one was allowed back to the 
apartments until they had collected 
at least $100. 


Some have additionally com- 
plained of consistent physical and 
sexual abuse. _ 

“This is a very disgusting and hor- 
rible stoatkni that is going to emeige 

over the next few daySy"smd an in- 
d«maat Rudy Graham, the Mayor of 
vi“ “rtnp man or more was 


holding a number of people in 
bondage or virtual slavery.” 

Similar cases of immigrants trad- 
freedom for help in pene- 
trating the United States have 

surfeced before in New Yoifc though 

previously they haw 

involved Chinese. This is the first 

such case where the nationals are an 

Mexicans. It is also the first time 
where the exploitation appears all 
the more grievous because the vic- 
tims are also handicapped. 
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John Carlin 

Washington 

A disastrously failed coup attempt last 
week by the Republican leadership 
against their erstwhile colossus. Newt 
Gingrich, has invited inevitable com- 
parisons in the press with Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. “The Ides of 
July”, read one New York Tunes 
headline. “Et tu. Bill?" another. 

The “Bill’' in this particular dra- 
ma is not President Clinton but Bill 
Paxon. a senior Republican con- 
gressman who emerged as the dis- 
sidents' cboice to replace Mr 
Gingrich as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The way the plot has unfolded, 
however, bears Jess resemblance to 
Julius Caesar than to Up Pompeii 


Cassius appealed to Brutus’s nobility. Parly plotters appealed to their seniors’ self-interest 


(with Frankie Howerd playing Newt 
Gingrich) or Whoopi Goldberg’s 
Broadway hM funny thing happened 
on the way to the forum. 

Barely two years ago Mr Gingrich 
bestrode the political world. Mr 
Clinton was reduced to bleating 
that the presidency was relevant as 
the Speaker of the House - half Pat- 
ton, half pop star - thundered that 
the second American revolution 
had come, that Washington politics 
would change forever. 

The very same troops who idolised 
him then, who would break into 
primeval howls of “Newt! Newt! 
Newt!" at the very sight of the loved 
and feared Alpha Male, are the ones 


who have been plotting hjs downfall. 
It was the Freshman Qass of ’94, the 
year the Republicans touted (he De- 
mocrats m the House, who brewed up 

die coup two weeks ago and then bdd- 
iy invited the three most senior Re- 
publican congressmen to join them. 

Dick Armey, the House Majori- 
ty leader, lom de Lay and Bill Pax- 
on decided to accept the invitation 
- but not because they had any in- 
tention of going along with the fell 
scheme. They would meet the con- 
spirators as double agents, the mis- 
sion to find out their secret plans. 

Buu as the story has leaked ouU the 
longer the Big Three listened to the 
young subversives, the more beguiled 


they became by their sdiemes. Shake- 
speare's Cassius appealed to Brutus’ 
nobility. The Republican plotters ap- 
pealed to their seniors’ self-interest 
when Mr Gingrich fell Mr Armey - 
orpeibaps MrPamn -would be hand- 
ed the Speaker’s crown. 

By the time the meeting ended the 
elders were all sharpening their 
knives. Gingrich, they diose atmipfly 
to convince themselves, was a liability 
to the party. He was the most high 
profile Republican of them all but be 
also happened to be the one tbe vot- 
ers most disliked. He bad also lost 
his fire. The revolutionary, tem- 
pered by the fire of battle, had 
become a moderate, a Clinton 


appeaser. Under his pragmatic 
leadership tbe party had tost its soul 
No one knew any more what the 
Republicans stood for. 

Thus did the honourable. Mr 
Armey rationalise his betrayal. Un- 
til, that is, h emerged that not he but 
Mr Fiaxon bad emerged as the peo- 
ple’s favourite. It was Mr Paxon who 

would be installed as Speaker. 

Whereupon Mr Armey did what 
he believed he would do at tbe be- 
gnrrung-hewentwMrGir^ricbaod 
ratted on the plotters. As did Mr de 
Lay. who also, upon further delib- 
eration, perceived no great person- 
al gain in the fall of Caesar. 

The conspiracy was revealed, the 


wrathful Mr Gingrich rallied his su- 
porters and Mr Faxon was left with 
no option but to foil on his sword, 
which he did on Thursday when be 
res%ned from his post as chairman 
of the House leadership. 

Mr Armey indignantly denied ac- 
cusations from within that for a pe- 
riod of “15 to 50 hours", as one 
Gingrich loyalist put it, he had been 
. sharpening bis knife for the HL**I fol- 
ly support Gingrich and had nothing 
to do with this," Mr Armey declared 

The word is, however, that Mr 
Gingrich is not blind to the fact that 
translated from weasel Washington 
English into plain English the mean- 
ing of Mr Armey’s words would be. 


*"1 wanted to bring him down but my 
courage failed when I realised there 
was nothing in it for me." 

The belling among Washington 
observers is that tbe farce still has a 
few ads left to run. What b the po- 
litical future or Mr Armey, whose 
ineptitude has left him in a position 
where the Speaker views him with 
distrust and the young Turks he be- 
trayed are baying for his blood? Will 
Mr Paxon make a come back? And 
what of Mr Gingrich himself? Has 
he the energy, courage and support 

to withsi andano the r coop attempt? 

The one certainty is that so long as 
Mr Gingrich remains centre stage the 
Republican Follies will continue to 
provide great merriment. But the tun- 
nies! tiling of afi is that no one is laugh- 
ing harder than President Clinton. 
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Wet work: Rescuers paddle along a road in Frankfurt an der Oder, on the Polish border, as the river reached its highest level for 50 years, raising fears that dykes could burst. Hie 
flooding is part of the deluge that has wreaked havoc in Poland and the Czech Republic. In Bavaria, potholers were rescued from caves cut off by flood waters Photograph: Reuters 


Bosnian Serb hardliners 
expel president 

B osnian Serb hardliners, waging a battle for power, have 
expelled President BDjana Plavsic from their ruling party 
and demanded she step down from office, a party official 
said. The ultra-nationalist Serb Democratic Party (SDS). 
which rules Bosnia’s Serb entity, is run by hardliners loyal 
to former president and indicted war criminal Radovan 
Karadzic. Reuters - Pale 

Curser of Rabin jailed 

A right-wing extremist was sentenced yesterday lu four 
months in jail for placing a curse of death on the late 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin two weeks before bis 
assassination in November 1995. Avigdor Eskin was 
convicted in May for incitement to violence because he 
performed the death wish in front of television cameras. 

Eskin and others performed a "pulsa denura" ceremony 
outside Rabin's home in Tel Aviv. A pulsa denura is a 
Jewish mystical curse which calls for the death of a 
deserving person. AP - Jerusalem 

Close race in Liberian election 

Liberians who flocked to vote in elections to end seven 
years of civil war waited to see whether Charles Taylor, the 
man who started the conflict, would win power through the 
ballot box. The count, which began by candlelight, pointed 
to an unexpectedly close race between Mr Taylor and his 
main rival, former UN Development Programme Africa 
director, Ellen Johnsoo-Sirleaf. Ten other candidates took 
part Reuters - Monrovia 

Mir spacewalk disappointment 

The British-bom astronaut Michael Foale expressed 
disappointment that he will not be able to take part in a 
tricky spacewalk to restore power to Russia’s damaged Mir 
space station. 

Russian mission control has decided that the complex 
repair mission should wait a few weeks until a fresh team 
arrives on the station, taking some pressure off Mr Foule 
and his two worn-out Russian crewmaies. AP - Moscow 
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For three years, the Czech composer Pavel Haas was part of a creative powerhouse that helped sustain the inmates of the Terezin ghetto. 
Robert Cowan visited the former transit camp and met the man who is bringing Haas and other ‘degenerate’ musicians back from the grave 


/ ■« 1 « very time l visit Prague, I 
9 I i 1 disooveryet another beau- 
tiful area that I never knew 
g * I existed...” Record pro- 
ducer Michael Haas’s 
words echo my own delight in this most 
picturesque of European cities. Haas 
escorts me from the brightly coloured, 
fairy-tale architecture of the Old Town 
Square to the more austere State Opera 
House nearby. We are about to hear the 
third and final conceit performance of the 
opera Sarlaian (The Charlatan), the story 
of a travelling quack who operates on his 
oue-time enemy, the monk Jo chimus. and 
succumbs to paranoia. Decca is recording 
the opera for future release as part of its 
"Entartete Musik ” (or “Degenerate 
Music”) series, in which composer-victims 
of totalitarianism, and Nazism in particu- 
lar, are resurrected for a new generation 
of listeners. 

Sariatan is the work of the B mo-bom 
Czech composer Pavel Haas (no relation), 
who was sent to his death in Auschwitz in 
October 1944 after experiencing a surreal 
spot of creative respite in the Terezin 
ghetto-transit camp, some 60km north of 
Prague's city centre. Only hours before 
seeing his opera. I had been in Terezin 
myself, treading the weed-littered path- 
ways of an lSth-centmy fortress town that 
was originally built by the Emperor Josef 
11 in honour of his mother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa (hence its German name 
of Thercsienstadt), and that is laid out - 
with cruel irony, given its later function - 
as a six-pointed star. 

The drive from Prague, initially over 
cobbled streets, had taken us past rolling 


hills, an old monastery, a sugar factory and 
rotting, tumbledown bungalows. There 
were no road-signs to show us the way to 
the camp - until, just a few kilometres 
short of our destination, a stark hoarding 
to our imm ediate right announced 
"Terezin - Muzeum Ghetta n . 

The site itself is now dominated by a tall 
wooden cross and a crown of thorns, with 
2386 gravestones leading down towards a 
prominent Star of David perched on a 
mound of scull-like stones. The ghetto site 
nearby is a pretty, baroque-style garrison 
town, but the “small fortress” - where 
10,000 or more inmates died - is blatantly 
a place of tenor. 

Beyond the grassy mote and entrance 
gate, the second archway pledges the all- 
too- f amili ar “Arbeit Macht Frail”. There is 
a guards' office, where elegant net curtains 
(now filthy) still hang at the windows, and 
a “show shaving room”, where Gestapo 
officials impressed a Red Cross delegation 
with rows of caps, mirrors and sinks (now 
netted with hairline cracks). In reality, 
none of the tops were ever connected to 
the mains supply. 

Memories of Wilde’s Happy Prince were 
prompted by a trapped swallow hammer- 
ing helplessly at the upper door-frame of 
the hospital block where, over 50 years 
ago, hundreds died of typhoid. There are 
the torture cells, a Kafka -esque under- 
ground passage (half-a-mfle long) that 
leads to the “gate of death”, the place of 
execution and the mortuary. The gallows 
are still standing, a tunnel nearby leads to 
mass graves, and only the sky remains 
unstained - save for the terror that one’s 
imagination brings to vLTerezm’s last pris- 


oners left in August 1945, part of a savaged 
human legacy that was eventually dis- 
persed among 39 separate countries. 

By contrast, the ghetto town itself was 
host to an astonishing burst of artistic cre- 
ativity, something that the Nazis were 
eager to exploit for propaganda purposes 
(they even made it the subject of a film, 
DerFQhrerschenkt den Juden one Stadt- ■ 
“The Fuhrer Gives the Jews a Place to 
live”). The “small fortress” museum 
houses a number of remarkable pencil 
sketches made at the time, many of which 
astound with their acute sensitivity to 
detail and human expression. Then there 
was Brundibar (Bumble-bee), a children’s 
opera by Haas’s compatriot Hans Krasa, 
performed in the camp itself by a cast that 
was constantly replenished as its- young 
stars were systematically despatched to the 
gas chambers. Both Krasa and Haas 
entered Tferezin in 1941, and both travelled 
to their deaths in Auschwitz on the same 
October day three years later. 

Sariatan itself dales from the late 1930s 
and has a decidedly Czech flavour: bright, 
tuneful and vividly atmospheric, some- 
times reminiscent of Haas's readier. Le as 
Janacek, sometimes of Korogold, even 
Hindemith. Though modestly attended, 
the Prague performance was enthusiasti- 
caUy received and the conductor, Israel 
Yinon, visibly grateful for such a genuinely 
appreciative response. Yinon, who is 
Israeli-born and now in his mid-forties, is 
tirelessly energetic. Some two hours after 
conducting Sariatan, he walked from the 


State Opera to my hotel; he didn’t actu- 
ally rearm me until well after midnight, and 
yet he was still eager to talk. 

His fine si gnifi canf rmj -irfnrffng engage- 

ments were in Germany, mostly with 
leading radio orchestras. “It is very hard 
for an Israeli to go to Germany,” he tells 
me. “Some weeks after I arrived there, I 
started to think things out more deeply. 
My father’s mother was shot in front of 
his eyes: he was just nine at the time. My 
mother was actually bom in Israel, but 
when the Italians bombed Tel Aviv - in 
1943, 1 believe -her father was lolled. For 
him, even being in Israel couldn’t protect 
him from the Nazis.” Before Yinon left 
Israel, he met Ruth Elias, who, years ear- 
lier, had survived one of Josef Mengele’s 
hideous medical experiments. “She had 
been in Auschwitz,” Yinon explains, “and 
had decided to speak out about these 
things - although people at the time 
thought she was crazy and that rite ought 
to shut up. She said to me, 'Why go to Ger- 
many?’ And 1 answered, with some 
embarrassment, that I wanted to start my 
career there. Then she told me about 
Kxasa’s Brundibar and later put me in con- 
tact with Sister Veronika m a Freiburg 
convent, who supplied me with a tape of 
the work and a starting-point for further 
research.” Yinon notes that German 
music-lovers have an unavoidable “com- 
plex” about the Terezin composers - 
“ahd 1 understand why. There is a conflict 
with the past; then they have conflicts with 
me, and with themselves - jt is all very 


The road to recovery (left to right): the composer Pavel Haas (drawing by Aar Wertf; 
the concert had in Magdabuig Barracks (towing tv BecMcfi mta); Jam camp M3) 


complicated. But I refuse to judge them. 
It will take at least another two 
generations for things to change ” 

Producer Michael Haas adds that the 
Germans have, in the past, shown a cer- 
tain scepticism towards the “Entortete 
Musik" project as a whole. “They have 
tended to flunk that, if the music had been 
any good, they would already have known 

about it,” he explains. “But then Berthoid 
Goldschmidt's work made them think 
again, while Braunfels’ Die Vdgd [a mas- 
terly operatic version of Aristopnanes’ The 
Birds recently issued as part of the series] 
marked another step forward...* 

As to Yinon, further discoveries soon 
followed Brundibar and^o did recording 
commitments, initially for Koch Interna- 
tional (for whom he has recorded music 
by Tferezm composer Vfcktor UUrnann, 
creator of the camp's best-known musical 
memorial, the opera The Emperor of 
rbUmthy, and now for Decca. “Michael 
HaaSsaid to xfte, 'Israel, soggestsomething 
good.’ He trusts me a lot, which makes 
things harder for me. Butl have to tell you 
that he marfa the decision to record Sar- 
latah in two minutes! I had already 
recorded the orchestral suite (for Koch] 
and when I played it to him, he looked at 
me and said. This is a masterpiece, we 
must record it’.” 

ft's interesting that Yinon thinks of the 
work as more “Czech” than specifically 
“Jewish”. He observes a telling contrast 
between the Czedi-mflected Smforan and 
the recently revived Betrothal in a Dream 
(also due for a Decca release) by Haas's 
'terezin companion, Hans Krasa, a Jew who 
belonged to the German minority in 


Czechoslovakia and who actually wrote his 
text in German. Yinon gave the German 
premiere of Betrothal: he also prepared the 
piano score. But his current range of 
interests extends beyond the ghettoed 
borders of Entartcte Musik " to contem- 
poraneous works by non-Jewish Germans* 
“If I want to put this ’forbidden’ music into 
its proper context," he says, “1 also have 
to present other composers from the same 
period Viewed as agroup,you might find 
that one composer emigrated another 
stayed behind and a third was murdered 
by the Nazis. And yet all had something to 
say and, most important of all, we don’t 
know their music.” He talks of Heinz 
Hessen and Eduard Erdmann in glowing 
terms, singing extracts from their works 
(“Erdmann’s First Symphony is big music 
with six horns - a bit like Strauss. 1 ") and 
enthusiastically protesting Hessen's appar- 
ent stylistic leap “from Strauss to Bartok”. 

Yinon has studied music theory and com- 
poatian, but exactly when did he embark on 
his conducting career? He shrugs, then 
waves me to silence, “ft is a secret,” be says; 
“I have told no one ... but 1 wfll admit it to 
you. Tfefl me what you think: should 1 con- 
fess that 1 have been a conductor for only 
six years? I started in my mid-thirties, and 
that’sveiy late. 1 had played accordion in a 
folk-band, worked for a psychological insti- 
tute in the Israeli army, worked in a bank, 
guarded children in a boarding house..." No 
need to explain further. I'd watched him in 
action, heard his records, leanu some of his 
vims, and there can be little doubt that few 
conductors ou the current circuit axe bet- 
ter qualified to serve what is, in a sense, the 
lost generation of 20th-oentuiy composers. 


T raditional virtually dictates that 
the Proms should open with a 
grand choral work. Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis is one of the grandest 
of them all. It's also one of the 
strangest. Earnest, fugal writing, or 
nearly formal “amens", can suddenly 
be broken up by wild fanfares or 
strange, dislocating harmonic pro- 
gressions. The intense war and peace 
drama of the concluding Agnus Dei 
(martial trumpets and drums and 
pleading soprano solo) comes to an 
oddly formal, almost perfunctory dose: 
a kind of full-orchestral “That’s all 
folks!'* The chorus is stretched to the 
limits again and again, as it is in the 
Ninth Symphony - only here the 
endurance test lasts nearly an hour and 
a half, not just 20 minutes. 

In terms of endurance, Friday's First 
Night performers were well up to the 
task. The BBC Symphony Chorus were 
technically as solid as ever - wonder- 
fully clear, precise entries, firm ensem- 
ble. minimal strain in the stratospheric 
heights of the Gloria and Credo. Apart 
from a badly fluffed trumpet entry in 
the Agnus Dei. the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra also stayed the course well. 
The solo team was excellently bal- 
anced, individually strong, and soprano 
Kariia Manila was the equal to anyt hing 
Beethoven could burl at her; sbe then 
managed to sound miraculously pol- 
ished and pure in the testing Benedict 
tus solo, a good three quarters of the 
way through the work. Conductor 
Bernard Haitink’s control never 
wavered. He obviously sees this hugely 
diverse work as a whole. The long 
movements evolved with symphonic 



FIRST NIGHT 


Missa Solemnis 

Royal Albert Hall, 
London 

grandeur, and details all made sense. 
Interesting, too, to hear the violas play- 
ing with minimal vibrato in the Sanc- 
tus and Benedictus introductions - so, 
even this normally conservative con- 
ductor can bend a little towards those 
subversive period instrumentalists. 

Iitfellectual conviction, technical secu- 
rity, interesting details^ all to the good 
of course, but was it really enough? On 
the first page of the score, Beethoven 
wrote what amounts to a brief prayer 
“From the heart, may it gp to the 
heart!" The heart, for one, remained 
untouched. It’s not enough to be 
impressed by the Missa Solemnis. A 
really successful performance - like 
Roger Norrington’s. also in the Albert 



Bernard Haitink in rehearsal for *Missa Solemnis' Photo: Hmy Buckingham 


Hall, two years ago -can be startling, dis- 
turbin g, exhilarating, deeply touching, 
however well you think you know the 
score. Take those fanfares in the Agnus 
Del These shouldn’t just be colouristic 
or theatrical effects. In the right per- 
formance they can sound like Beethoven 
reliving the trauma of the Napoleonic 
bombardment of Vienna. The BBCSO’s 
superb timpanist, John Chimes, threw 
himself into this with all his customary 
spirit and skill; in comparison the trum- 
pets and horns seemed simply to go 
through the motions. Karita Mattfla’s 
response, “Give us peace”, was strong 
and secure, but hardly anguished. The 
earth failed to move; the tingle-o-meter 
hardly twitched. 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid 
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F irst there was the book. Then 
there was the film, which shot 
Hayley Mills to golden-ringlet- 
ted stardom. And now there is the 
musical. In fact, now there are the 
musicals, although Andrew Uoyd 
Webber’s Whistle Up the Wind has 
faded from view after going belly up 
in America's hinterland before it 
could reach the bright lights of 
Broadway. However, four years after 
it was premiered by the National 
Youth Music Theatre, Richard Tay- 
lor's Whistle Down the Wind gets its 
professional debut in Cheltenham. 

The story concerns three children 
in a Lancashire village who, upon dis- 
covering a man in their bam, con- 
clude that he is Jesus Christ. Mean- 
white. a murderer has escaped from 
a nearby jail So is the man: a) the 
Messiah, b) the errant con, or- if you 


The final climax was perhaps the 
biggest disappointment of the evening. 
Other great moments were more effec- 
tive, and there were lovely touches: for 
example, the flowing string and wood- 
wind scales, like clouds of incense, in 
the surprise quiet ending of the Credo. 
Have I been too hard? There’s an 

themfciet^ afternoon at 2.10pm when 
Radio 3 runs a repeat broadcast of the 
First Night - part of a new series of 
repeats that wul cover just over half the 
Proms in this season. Listen, if you can, 
and judge for yourself. 

Proms to 13 SepL Booking 0171-5898212 

Stephen Johnson 


MUSICAL 


Isaac Hayes treatment OK, so 
Dionne 'Warwick’s 1964 
recording was, without doubt, 
a benchmark performance, 
and the Stranglers turned it 
round pretty well with their 
version 14- years later. What 
Hayes does, though, is make 
you forget that a song has .a 
be ginning , a middle and an 
end. Instead, be allows the 
composition to kind of slowly 
infuse. After all, there’s plenty 
of tune, so why hurry? As the 
man himself might say with a 
shrug “It’s all right, we’ve got 
all night.” At his Forum 
appearance, the process took 
around 16 minutes. Isaac 
Hawes sat relaxed at the piano 
while the guy with the electric 
guitar took centre stage and 
produced some sexual lan- 
guid sounds to set the tone. A 
frill orchestral backing band 
hovered behind, waiting, as 
the guitar gently thrusted and 
surged, until finally becoming 
a spent force. Only then did 
the deep soul voice at last feel 
ready to sing. 

“If you see me wafting down 
the street,” be. began “and I 
start to cry; each time that we 
meet, walk on by.” Simple 
words, but the master of emo- 
tion did more than just entreat 
you to walk on by. He begged 
and implored you as well over 


Isaac Hayes 

Forum, 

London 
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A lifetime thing: soul man 
Isaac Hayes, stiB briogbi’ joy 

and oyer, until his supplication 
became almost too much to 
bear. Yes, he’d got it real bad. 
By this time the other musi- 
cians and backing singers had 
further developed the motif, 
with the song eventually cul- 
minating in a duel between the 
drummer and the percussion- 
ist At the end, there was just 


Isaac Hayes, sitting still at his 
piano, smiling. The legend 
looked cool in dark glasses and 
leopard-skin shirt and the 
notes he played were exquisite 
as cut glass. 

Unfortunately, the orchestra 
wasn’t a real one. It was all 
done with banks of synthesis- 
ers operated by keyboard wiz- 
ards. There were no strings 
and no horn section, which 
some members of the audience 
found a little disappoin ting . 
Thie, the joint was jumping by 
the time they’d worked 
through “Joy” and “Do Your 
Thing”, but maybe it was a lit- 
tle too far from Memphis, 
where Isaac Hayes began all 
those years ago. 

He told a plaintive story 
about being a young musician 
in the days of segregation. 
How the band was separated 
from the audience by a railing. 
How he could sing “My Funny 
Valentine” for a girl in the 
crowd but never actually get to 
meet her. Even today, when he 
sang that song, he thought of 
her. These memories were 
interrupted by some insistent 
percussion driven by a gui- 
tarist’s wab-wah pedal. The 
multiple keyboards intervened 
and here was “Theme from 
Shaft in all its glory. A 
reminder that Isaac Hayes is 
still very much where it's at. 

Magnus Mills 


is “serious music". The show is 


Whistle Down the Wind 

Everyman, Cheltenham 


want to be realty tricksy - c) both? By 
'eck, it's a mystery. 

Adapting this stoiy for the stage 
presents one obvious challenge. The 
vast majority of the cast -three leads 
and a host of others - need to be chil- 
dren. This is quite a burden to lay on 
pre-pubescent shoulders. One option 
is to slip an adult ringer into the gru- 
elling lead part of Cathy, and in this 
production, Rebecca Rainsford’s 
appearance and performance as a 12- 
year-old are utterly convincing, con- 
tradicted only by her rather more 


mature photograph in the pro- 
gramme. However, the remainder 
are all genuine roller-blade-loving 
juveniles, and lucidly the Everyman 
seems to have found a bottomless 
supply of very fine child actors 
indeed They cope well with the 
script - the music, on the other 
hand, is quite a different matter. 

Taylor clearly shares Stephen 
Sondheim’s well-publicised- abhor- 
rence for “hummable” melodies, and 
so incorporates the post-atonal jumps 
and clashes which proclaim that this 


paoceo wun nunmers that might eas- 
ily have come from the less melodic 
parts of Sondheim’s oeuvre (although 
I fear they lack Sondheim's clever- 
ness). Unfortunately, this constitutes 
a challenge which is - quite under- 
standably - rather beyond the capa- 
bilities of the young perfomers 
(they're 'only 10, for heaven’s sake!), 
resulting in substantially more bum 
notes than one would hope to hear in 
a professional production. For the 
sake of fairness, it should be noted 
that the adults fare little better, sug- 
gesting that the- score may be 
unsiagable: something of a handicap 
in a musical. 

It is hard to tell at whom this show 

is aimed. Although it is a show with 


«mmed. Although it isashow with SSKSEiSSS 

children, it is not necessarily a show 572573 

for children. The action level is quite np_. 


‘Hill 


high, but there's tittle here to set 
g»ung hearts racing or Junior Hush 
Puppus tapping. Meanwhile adults, 

jSrtSf*? Pleasantly at how 
well the little darlings act, are offered 
little more than clumsy allegory and 
a story which, although it made a nice, 
atmospheric tittle movie, mav be too 
insubstantial to survive' being 
enlarged on to the broad canvas of 
tne musical stage. 

. Emerging into the cooi night air. it 
js not the unhummaWc tunes that ifl] 
die brain. Nor is it the deeper pon- 
dermgs of faith and belied instead, it 
jsa question: how did they, find a flock 
of under-IQs in bijou Cheltenham 
“hocan rank off such convindneLan- 
rastore accents? Now there ’s a mystm. 
Booting 01241 572573 ? 


Toby O’Connor Morse 
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This Life 



Interview 

Deborah Ross 

talks to 


JACK DAVENPORT 


J 0C k Dayenport -which is who he is in real life, as opposed 
to Miles, which is who he is in This Life - opens the door 
to his ba seme nt flat wearing a dressing gown. Blue, it is, 
wth red stripes. Or perhaps it is lime with orange stripes. 
Certainly, it is one or the other. Td bet my life on it. Cer- 
tainiy, it is quite short, too. He has super legs. “Be tier get dressed," 
he says. “Don’t bother on my account," I say. Because things like 
this are quite a treat when you get to my age. “No, better had," 
he says. “Really, it isn’t necessary," I entreat Td still better." 
And then he dashes off. A bit of a blow this, as you **«" imap. 

ine. Cllnar late I u!J A r, i.f. •_ .1 . _ . -S • 


ay, J’rn left in the living room with 
>urse it isn’t actually Egg. It’s the 


actor who plays Egg in This Life, but I'm blowed'if fcan think 
of his name. So I go: “Hello Egg!" And Pp p. who is sitting on 
the edge of the sofa, doing up his boots, says: “Stayed the night 
because my flat’s got the builder's in. Must be oft" And offhe 
. goes, before I get a chance to ask him why he's called Egg or why 
he puts up with MHly, who is such an uptight, dreary thin^ or 
anything like that. This is a bit of blow, too. I had a lot to talk 
about with Egg. I might even have offered to help him out in his 
caf£. I've been told my Angel Delight is second to none. 

Anyway, a few words here, I think, about This Life , because if 
you've never seen it, aD this will be meaningless, and yon might 
even be confusing h with Thai’s Life, which was something very 
different, featuring as it did a mad woman, in low-cut chiffon going 
on about amusing menu misprints and suggestive -loo king 
parsnips. No, This Life is a series about a group of ex-law stu- 
dents who share a house somewhere in London. There’s Miles 
and Anna, both barristers, arid Mfliy, a solicitor, and Egg, who 
has given up law to run the: aforementioned cafe, and Ferdy, a . 
motorbike courier, who got mixed up in all this somewhere. The 
first series ambled along, quite nicety but now, in the midst oft he 
second series (Thursdays and Sattmdays, BBC2), it has really taken 
off. True, ER and Animal Hospital are off for the summer while 
Friends has come back as rubbish, so there’s not exactly a lot to 
watch outhe telly at present Bat. I don’t think this is the entire 
reason. Tbe-thipg about JJiisLifeis that it is (good, and more and- 
more people are cottoning on to that The scripts are sharp, the 
acting is sharp, the characters are sharp. As Jack says, “When I 
first got sent a script I thought, this is so fresh and good. I was 
gagging to do it It was very exciting from the oft" When Jack 
re-enlefs, he is wearing a white T-shirt and grey baggy trousers. 
He is very handsome and 24. What’s the first fflm you ever remem- 
ber seeing. Jack? I later ask him. “Star Wars," he replies. “My 
father fell asleep and snored next to me. 1 never forgave him 
because it was my birthday. He claimed it just couldn't hold his 
interest." Star Wars'. That only came out last week, surely. God, 

I am so horribly old. 

The house actually belong to his mother, the actress Maria 
Ailken, who is popularly referred to as ‘the socialite actress Maria 
Ait ken", which makes him laugh because, as he says, “I see her 
slopping about in her tracksuit-" Jack has the basement Maria 
and Jack's stepfather, the novelist Patrick McGrath, have the rest 
of it Jack's actual father is Nigel Davenport, the actor who was 


not so much fun for Jack, as it 
turns ouL Tve done hundreds 
of sex scenes now, and they’re 
never fim. Ybu’re naked in a 
room full of people. As far as 
erotic experiences go, h is up 
there with being moggecL" 
Although, thatsaid, “its even 
less ftm when-you aren’t wear- 
ing clothes andybta are onyOur 
own. I think 1 had to do a 
hideous scene in the bathroom 
looking at my .bottom while 
singing a Simtta song, which in 
many ways was- even more 
embarrassing.” Did ho practice 
it at home at alL “Ah. No. That 
one I didn't practice." This is 
his first main , acting part He 
has been fantastically lucky, he 
says. He has never even done 
Rada or any of that stuff. He 
never even wanted to be an 
actor; frankly, because his par- 
ents always told him an actor’s 

kind of feff intp it, he contin- 
ues, after fimtfnng-bi?; 
degree atuniveratyand Writ*' 
ing to JotaCfl®§e.td ask tffce 
could be a rimBeSr on Bis next 
film. John passedfiis tetter oh 
to the casting department: The 
next tiring he knowsbe-'s being 
called up to afldition &>r jFierce 
Creatures, and. is cast as a zoo 
keeper. Of course, his ^parents 
being who they, are Probably 
had a hand, m it But who 
cares? Jack’s a good actor, 
from what I’ve seen. 

The early part of Jack’s 
childhood was wonderful, 
wholly idyQic, bt says. There 
was a house in Ibiza plus a 
smallholding in Suffolk His 
mother was never an absentee 
one. She conutauted. to the 
National from Suffolk. He was 
an only child, but never lonely. 
“The house was alWays stuffed 
to the gills with unemployed 
actors who wottid edine for the 



Davenport: Tve done hundreds of sex scenes. As far as erotic experiences go, it is like being mugged* 


Photograph: Tony Buckingham 


Sir Edward 

-mHmvard's Way. The series (which, if T recall rightly, also starred 
Kate O’Mara and an underwired bra) went out when Jack was 
13. No, it wasn’t embarrassing, he says. It was great. “I used to 
go down to where they were shooting. It was a good laugh, mess- 
ing about on the boats." He is very close to his mother - “an 
absolute darting" - and his father - “a sweet old thing". But what, 

I naturally wonder, does he make of his uncle, Maria’s brother, 
Jonathan Aitken. He’s not a sweet old thing, surely. “It has," he 
says, “been a veiy difficult time for the family. In many ways, one’s 
concerns are with his children and my grandmother [Lady Aitken], - 
Whatever difficulties he is in, which I guess are of his own mak- 
ing. my heart goes out to him because be is my unde. One can 
only be sympathetic. Things will work out as they work ouL" Is 
Jack a Toty? “Ah, no. But the fact Jonathan is is immaterial. I 


weekend and stay for the month. And my grandmother lived 
there. And there wSs loads of room to play. And actors are gen- 
erally good Witib lods.fcnyway because they are all so blobmin’ 
chil dis h themsflves and lwas always the centre of attention, which 
was nice, and allowed to ran wild, which was fantastic." Maria 
and Nigel aspired to self-sufficiency “in that latent. Seventies, 
hippyish why f>dt it never really came oft They would plough 
the fields arid scatter, “but then no one tended the fields suffi- 
ciently”. His mother couldn't bear sending the animals off to 
slaughter. “She’d cry as the turkeys were being stuffed in their 
cages. But they’re duly turkeys, I would say. The pigs I could 
' YOU.COuft' 


motives of love, thought it would be better if 1 wasn't there. I 
was very small and we are talking about very complex adult emo- 
tions. Being an only child, I had always been included, but at this 
point they felt it was time for me not" to be. And they were right. 
Although in terms of going to boarding school. 1 actually think 
it was harder for my mother than anyone else. She was guilt- 
racked." He is extremely close to his mother. “She is full of love 
and really good fun to be with. We are very similar at the deep- 
est levels, emotionally. We don't do any of that 1 love you’ and 
‘I love you, loo’ stuff because it's taken as a given. Once, when 
I was much younger, 1 asked her what she would do if I died 


understand You could get .very affectionate about pigs. 1 Nice question over breakfast But she didn’t miss a beat. She said: 
remember when the sows gave birth at 4am my dad would stag- Td just never get out of bed again.’ And 1 thought * Right. Yes. 

nor tn JITVwf nt VklnnA inrl c«nr ^ tuani niT>a TiimI rTL" TVi'.t’r a AHAiukU #v ” UL L f t J 



watch 77ifr Ufel Absolutely. “They love it" Miles is a great char- 
acter to play, he continues, because while he’s a shit he’s not just 
a shit. “He’s half monster and half misunderstood" OK. he’s a 
regressed, pompous, careerist He is always betraying someone 
or other to advance his own interests. But he has enough ten- 
derness and self-knowledge also to be complicated and clever and 
attractive. Very attractive, in fact. Certainly, he does OK on the 
women front. He is meant to be engaged to Francesca, the clothes 
hnver but just the other week he gave Anna (with whom he s 
acniaUv in love, if you ask me) a seemg-to cm a sofa while 
Francesca was asleep upstairs. Good fun for Miles, obviously, but 


ger in splattered in Hood and say. There were nine of them. Just 
the one runt-’ It was always a terrible wrench when the pigs went" 
His parents split when he was seven. Why they did is their busi- 
ness, he says. YCs, be was sad about it but not devastated T was 
at primary school when it started and Tm ashamed to say I milked 
it a bit. The teachers had been told and I did a certain amount 
of sniffling Over a ctip of tea in the staff room because it would 
get me out of a maths test Thriftily shallow thing to admit to, I 
know, but kid$ <*h be quite manipulative at an early age." Per- 
haps he was just as actor from early on, I suggest “Or a com- 

S lete trisser,” be suggests. Yes, possibly. But I don’t think so. 

losfly, he seems a very understanding and loving sort of per- 
son. with super legs. 

As his parentshurtled towards their divorce, he was sent to 
The Dragon Schobl a boarding job in Oxford He didn’t mind 
he says, because he trusted his parents and if they thought he 
was better of out df it, then he was. “There were some tricky times 
when my parents were splitting up and both of them, purely from 


OK. That’s a good enough answer for me.*" His mother has had 
her problems. She had an underactive thyroid and, before it was 
diagnosed lost a great deal of weight. Jack can remember look- 
ing at her one day and bursting into tears, because she was so 
skeletal. Then there was the cocaine business, those charges of 
importing cocaine which were later dropped This was mortify- 
ing fbT his mother, he says, but not especially for him. It helped 
him to grow up, he says. But. still, he was pleased when she met 
Patrick and he could pass her care over to someone else. So he 
felt responsible for her, then? Yes, be says, he always did. 


A 


fter The Dragon School he went to Cheltenham College 
- “where there were girls m the sixth form, and we all went 
.completely mad ... my god, there are people with breasts 
here” - because his father and father’s father had been there, 
and then to the University of East Anglia where he studied film 
and English. He did do a bit of acting in his first year there, but 
wasn't terribly swept away by it. "You think, do I really want to 


trudge to a church hall outside Norwich to rehearse a scene when 
1 could be doing other things. like going out?” After the small 
part in Fierce Creatures he thought, yes, I like this acting lark, and 
got himself an agent, who put him up for This Life. He was des- 
perate for the part of Miles, he says. He had to audition six limes. 
After the sixth time, “1 was turning into a complete pest, phon- 
ing the production office every hour to ask if there was any news". 
He was in his grandmother’s garden when his argent finally phoned 
to say he’d got it. “Cue wild celebrations ..." He is now settled 
as an actor, he say's. In fact, he must dash, because he has a 
rehearsal to go to. He's going to be Malcolm in a television ver- 
sion of Macbeth. Plus, his girlfriend has to get up for work. Sorry? 
His girlfriend, he says, is still in bed. and refuses to get up until 
after I've gone so “if you don't mind ..." 

Actually, i don’t mind. This isn't because Jack isn’t nice or 
bright or anything. He is very much both. 1 like his living room, 
too, because there’s an empty, upturned scotch bottle in the 
wastepaper basket and crumpled fag packets everywhere and lots 
of John Updike on the bookcase. It is very much my son of liv- 
ing room as it happens. 1 could make myself at home here, I tell 
him at one point. I’d rather you didn't, his horrified look says. 
No. it's time to go because I imagine his girlfriend's first film 
was probably Star Wars too and she and Jack might want to dis- 
cuss it and knowing me I will embarrass myself hideously by whin- 
ing pathetically: “Are you sure, when you say Star Birrs, you don't 
mean The II card of tt?” God, I’m so horribly old. A taxi home. 

I think, then a bit of telly with a blanket over my knee before a 
snooze and perhaps a gorgeous dream about glorious boys in 
short dressing gowns w ho don’t dart from the room the moment 
I enter it. 



A nnual reoorts have changed a lot since 1 was (or, in edn-speak, is “smiag^with core curricu- 
rcWd aSdleachers cmld get away with him areas and has some difficulty relating to h* 
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peers”). It was only at a parent-teacher evening 
when my daughter’s teacher asked, ina loaded kind 
of way, if 1 had filled in my slip, that Irealised he 
expected more than my atniQgflyft He was proH 
only usmgdivefsioaaty tactics fo stop me hy- 
ing to crane around his hand shielding the leading 
test results in his book - when will schools realise 
that parents are realtyoiity interested in how other 
people’s children are doing? Bill still ft made me 
think. Tfcachers spend boms with theft thesauruses 
trying to make you feel your realty rather ordinary 
child is special - the least you can do is compose 
a few suitably obsequious sfcrifences in return. After 
all, if parents cant thank the teaching profession, 
who will? Certainty not the Government. 

f^ter Mandeteon couldn'i have come up with a bet- 
tor propaganda coiip for New Labour than the aa> 

ing-up of Nonnan Tfebbit to write a column in The 
Mail on Sunday. Just as we were beginning to get 
complacent with habitually liberal commentators 



Dinah Hall 


having to espouse the cause of fox-hunting simply 
to relieve the boredom of finding themselves con- 
forming to the status quo, along comes Nonnan to 
remind us what we’re mssing. Ruifament, be snarls, 
"seems set to give approval for dirty old men to take 


young boys from schoolroom to bedroom for ’gav’ 
sex”. Too young to smoke, but “grown-up enough 
to be infected with Aids as he is passed - a rent- 
free rent boy - from bed to bed in puncuit of the 
gay life of being gay." He would rather, he says, 
see his grandchildren with "qgpreucs in their hands 
than holding hands with 'same sex’ partners" - Oh. 
isn’t he sweet? 

1 don't suppose Norman will be giving his grand- 
children copies of Melvin Burgess's Junk to read, 
then. I suspect The Library Association, which 
sponsors the Carnegie Medal for children's liter- 
ature, is feeling rather pleased with itself as with 
this year's award it has managed to w hip up more 
controversy and column inches than even the 
Booker achieves, i must admit I needed a stiff drink 
just to get through the novel - it's gruelling stuff. 
Bui I would be far more worried about the real junk 
out there. The serial killer is at large in children's 
fiction - “one-off" books of quality are an endan- 
gered species as “series" books about crime, hor- 
ror or love pollute the shelves. At the risk of sound- 


ing like an inverted Tebbil I would rather find my 
children reading about Lily injecting heroin into 
her milk-swollen veins than stuck into Triple 
Trouble from the J-J 7 scries - "When three best 
buds fancy a trio of mega-lush lads, it looks like 
the perfect situation for some dream dating ...” 

A letter from a reader recently confirmed my view 
that you can always judge a man by the newspa- 
per he reads. “Oh dear!" he began - I’m not so sure 
about that bit - “You realty are lovely." Ha! just 
as 1 was beginning to feci rather pleased with 
myself, my oldest son eame in, gave the letter a cur- 
sory glance. smirked at me and pronounced. "He's 
a nutter." Children are so brutally honest. A friend 
of mine, currently undergoing chemotherapy tor 
cancer, told me that her sons had started to appear 
at her bedside every morning- partly to cheek that 
she was still there but also, she said', because they 
didn't want to miss the moment when her hair fell 
out. When it finally did her seven-year-old gazed 
at her for a few seconds and then said, "Who's 
fetching me from school today?** 
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the leader page 


Swallow hard, Mr Trimble, and keep 



O nce more, without illusions. 
With a heavier heart this time 
round, the peace process in 
Northern Ireland has restarted. There 
is none of the jubilation and wild opti- 
mism that greeted the IRA ceasefire 
three years ago, because everyone is 
much more aware that this might be 
another false start. Which is just as 
well, because it means that expecta- 
tions are lower, and the process might 
go further and last longer as a result. 

It might, on the other hand, come 
to a halt rather quickly, that is to say, 
tomorrow, if David Trimble refuses to 
take part in talks. He, and Unionism, 
face a historic opportunity. Ever since, 
well, not the Battle of the Boyne, but 
at least since the workers' strike of 
1974, Unionist leaders have asserted 
their traditional right to play the part 
of the Bigot on the Steps, posing for 
the cameras as they walk out, 
denouncing any change in Northern 
Ireland. If it is not exactly central to 
their cultural identity, it has long 
been regarded as a condition of their 
electoral viability among Unionist 
voters. 

That may now be changing. One of 
the most hopeful signs in Northern 
Ireland was the decision of the 
Orangemea not to march down the 
Orraeau Road earlier this month, 
after their Drumcree parade was 
forced through. The result was that the 
diehards on both sides of the divide 


were both equally outraged, but that 
the marching season has been a Largely 
peaceful one. Of course, the decision 
not to march did not come sponta- 
neously from the Orange grassroots. 
But then neither was it wholly imposed 
from above; there was a willingness to 
do the right thing both among the 
leaders and the led of moderate 
Unionism. And Mr Trimble, to his 
credit, publicly supported the decision. 

Another sign of the changing shape 
of Unionist politics is the emergence 
of politicians identified with loyalist 
terrorist organisations, who want to 
talk to Sinn Fein. David Ervine, leader 
of the Progressive Unionist Party, 
spoke yesterday of “flushing out” the 
IRA. And, because there is more than 
one voice of hard-line Unionism, 
Mr Trimble does not have to adopt 
that other traditional posture of lead- 
era of mains tream Unionism, that of 
advancing sideways in ordeT to avoid 
being outflanked by Ian Paisley. 

So, Mr Trimble, history beckons. 
The ball is in your court, but hit it bade 
and there is no doubt that the repub- 
lican position is ultimately weaker. 
Stamp your foot and curse the umpire 
for the sake of the crowd if you must, 
but hit the ball back and go into all- 
party talks. 

Mr Ervine’s logic is correct - and 
central to the peace process. The pur- 
pose of all-party talks is to bring the 
IRA out into the daylight, to force . 
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Sinn Fein to put its rhetoric of peace 
and democracy to the test in public, 
and to end the assumption of exclusion 
and paranoia without which republi- 
can terrorism cannot thrive on any 
scale. 

Equally, however, tbe Unionists 
have to accept that the disarmament 
question is a red hening. It is abhor- 
rent that the IRA holds guns and 
Semtex. But terrorist organisations 
through history have rarely handed in 
their weapons. If peace is negotiated, 
the weapons usually rust and rot away. 
David Ervine sounded like John 
Hume when he declared yesterday: 


“It's a decommissioning of the minds 
that we require.” And Mr Hume 
sounded like Mr Ervine when he 
pointed out that, if the IRA were play- 
ing games, “they could hand in a 
thousand guns on Monday and buy a 
thousand more on Tuesday". 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister and 
his Secretary of State have shown an 
impressive grasp of the situation. We 
have to remember that this was always 
going to be one of the toughest early 
tests of the new government, and so 
far Tbny Blair and Maijorie Mowlam 
have risen to the challenge. One of 
Mr Blair's first encounters with “real” 


politics as Leader of the Opposition 
Was when the IRA announced its last 
ceasefire in August 1994. He was 
sure-footed then, using the opportu- 
nity to drop Labour’s stance ^ a 
“persuader” for a united Ireland, and 
he is sure-footed now. Bu 
Dr Mowlam, who in opposition was a 
talkative and engagingly disorganised 
junior member of the Shadow Cabi- 
net, has turned out to be a forceful 
politician capable of taking tough 
decisions and justifying them. 

The Prime Minister’s self-conn- 
dence was evident in the Commons 
last week when he brushed aside 
Unionist objections to contacts with 
Sinn Fein. “I want a situation where 
either Sinn Fein gives up violence and 
comes into inclusive talks or, if it does 
not, it is absolutely clear that it is not 
coming into those talks because it will 
not give up violence” he said. 

When the Prime Minister said the 
settlement train was leaving, with or 
without Sinn Fein on board, his 
approach was right, and it succeeded 
in flushing out the IRA this far. Now 
he has to make clear to Mr Trimble 
that his approach is even-handed: that 
the train will leave with or without the 
Unionists. Of course the analogy is 
hyperbolic — without either the Ulster 
Unionist Party or Sinn Fein there is no 
settlement train. But the meaning is 
clear if one side or the other fails to 
take part in talks, it will be seen to be 
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people of Northern Ireland of peace. 

TV violence - 
proof at last 

Tt is worse than they feurcd. Cam- 
1 oaienere against sex, violence, baa 
linguage and American caiture toMu s 

thattefevision was imving a torribj? 
effect on children. Today JKgJJ 
earh findings of a study of St Helena, 
a British colony with a PJPM^n 
6 000. The island is a perfect testbed, 
because television only arrived two 
years ago. And now that they watch 
CNN and the Cartoon Network. Chil- 
dren are “significantly less hkely to chs- 
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precisely what the reachonaty moral- 
ists warned of: the dying out of healthy 
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A remarried 
Prince and 
the church 

Sin It is curious that Tbny Wright, a 
modernising MP, should ridicule the 
Church of England’s position on 
remarriage after divorce, and 
support the behaviour of dissolute 
mooarchs in tbe past (“Marriage of 
Charles poses risk to church", 19 
July). We became recently 
disenchanted with the misbehaviour 
of many Members of Parliament, 
because they were mamtainingthat 
their dubious personal and financial 
behaviour did not affect their ability 
to do their duties as MPs. And so Dr 
Wright now belongs to a 
government committed to decency 
in public life. 

In my. experience, adultery 
leading to divorce is always 
damaging, especially to the children. 
Tbe Church in England, founded 
1,400 years ago by St Augustine, has 
always tried to uphold Christ's 
teaching that remarriage after 
divorce during the lifetime of tbe 
spouse is adulterous. Reference to 
Henry VUL who is not 
commemorated by the Church in 
England, is ludicrous. 

U we are to abolish hereditary 
peers, and the hereditary heir to the 
throne cannot uphold the 
expectations the Church has of her 
members, it may be time to have a 
republic and disestablish the 
Church in England. It would be a 
great relief to mosr of us parish 
clergy not be to established, but the 
state would be the loser. 

The Rev PETER M HAWKINS 
ftterborough 

Sin I can see no reason why the 
remarriage of the Prince should by 
itself compromise his eventual 
status as Supreme Governor of the 
Church of England and Defender 
of the Ruth. Such an event would 
no doubt be distasteful to many of 
my Anglican co-religionists. Others 
might welcome it as preferable to 
the present situation which 
encourages scurrilous rumour. 
However, the Prince's remarriage 
would have no legal effect on 
church-stale relations. 

A church which was founded by 
the frequently married Henry VIII, 
which accepted the accession of the 
divorced George I, and which 
turned a blind cve to the many 
infidelities of the Hanoverians, is m 
no posiUon to adopt an ultra-pure 
attitude. A substantial number of 
clergy are today themselves 
divorced and remarried. 

There might be difficulties over 
who might conduct the marriage 
service. But the Princess Royal has 
set a Scottish precedent which 
could no doubt be followed. 

Disestablishment should be 
decided on its merits. As a major 
constitutional change - at least for 
England - any proposal should be 
the subject of a referendum. 
STEPHEN G LIN STEAD 
Solihull, Midlands 

Sin There are many who feel that 
the best method of financing the 
monarchy, and all that goes with it, 
is to aholish the Civil Usl the 
monies for the upkeep of the 
various buildings and so on. to 
return to the monarch the revenue 
from the Crown Estates and to 
make the monarch of the day whollv 
responsible for the maintenance of 
buildings, the upkeep of the family, 
the maintenance of the royal yachts, 
the Royal Flight, the pageantry 
which happens as a matter of 
course, and the hospitality which 
occurs at state visits. 

The high expenditure and the 
responsibilities would enforce a 
better management ofboth the 
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Royal Famfly and the finances of 
state occasions and would engender 
a perception of the Royals as less 
profligate. 

DAVID WF PHILLIPS 
St John ’s College, Oxford 

Sir. If, as you suggest (leading 
article, 18 July), the Prince of Wales 
has formed a witan to advise him, it 
would aim perhaps be appropriate 
to return to an elective monarchy, 
which was another salient feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon system. It was 
the Norman immigrants who .. 
imported their alien system of male 
primogeniture. 

WILLIAM TERRELL 

London SW1 

Sin I wish Charles would marry 
Camilla Parker Bowles, 
disestablish the Church and take 
the oath as Defender of the Faiths, 
not the Faith. 

JEAN OVERTON FULLER 
Wymingfon, Bedfordshire 


PR: voters or 
rubber stamps? 

Sir The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, has announced that “time will 
be found for legislation this session 
winch will allow the next European 
Elections to be held urine a system 
of PR." 

This is to be welcomed as a 
positive step, giving the British 
electorate a greater say. The details 
of the system are yet to be 
announced: what is now important is 
whether the voter is going to be 
given a choice between candidates of 
a party or is simply going to be asked 
to rubber-stamp a closed party list. 

Tbe Government has a great 
opportunity to live up to its language 


about openness, pluralism and new 
politics. They can do this by ensuring 
that the final say over who is elected 
for a political party rests not with the 
, but with the electorate, where 


it 

There are a number of ways this 
can be achieved, but the best and 
most cost-effective would be to 
extend the proportional system 
(STV) already used in Northern 
Ireland for elections to the 
European Parliament to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. This would 
give voters a true choice between 
candidates and parties. 

PETER FACEY 
Development Officer 
Electoral Reform Society 
London SEJ 


Pensioners fear 
broken promises 

Sir: A review of future pensions wall 
do nothing for today’s ten million 
pensioners, of whom seven million 
do not receive sufficient income to 
pay income tax (“Pensions review 
raises spectre of cuts”,18 July). , 
Among these, 1 J million receive 
such alow income that they have to 
claim income support and a further 
one million are eligible for income 
Support but do not claim and must 
be Jiving in poverty. 

The Labour Party promised in its 
election manifesto that pensioners 
would share in the prosperity of the. 
country, one of the richest in the 
world. Sadly, except for 
approximately 35p per week off 
VAT on fuel, which was more than 


offset by other increases, senior 
citizens have been ignored. If the 
Government is preparing to renege 
on its promises it must realise that 
it will never be forgiven by the 
pensioners of this country. 

Future pensioners should 
remember the dishonourable 
treatment of today’s pensioners: 
what happens to us today could 
well happen to you tomorrow. 
CLIFFORD FULLER 
Gloucestershire Pensioners forum 
Gloucester 


Farmer defies 
the feudal hunt 

Sin I have lived and farmed in the 
West Country for nearly 50 years, 
and along with probably more than 
half of the working former 
population, especially tenant 
formers, have continually felt 
intimidated and pressurised by the 
local hunt to allow them over my 
land. Their arrogance is unsettling 
and reminds one of the old feudal 
system. 

They are anuisance to the 
countryside and their effect on the 
fox population is a total irrelevance: 
road traffic probably kills 10 times 
the number of foxes the hunt does. 
Not only does the hunt damage 
hedgerows and crops, but, with its 
uncontrolled stampede of dogs, 
horses and huntsmen, it terrorises 
all forms of wildlife over a 
considerable area. 

I am certain a ban on hunting 
with dogs would show no net loss of 
employment People would still 


love to ride, walk or cycle around 
our beautiful rural landscapes and 
horses will still need housing, 
feeding and shoeing. Let us all work 
for a ban on thfc unnecessary and 
cruel obsession -sodety as a whole 
wili have taken a great step forward 
in fairness, justice and equality. 

M PARRY 
Wedmore, Somerset 

Sin Your leading article of II Jnly 
pontificates that banning fox- 
hunting is one of the least 
significant thing s on which 
Parliament could spend its time. 
You regard it as “an unnecessary 
diversion from vastly more 
important matters". 

But this is a vastly important 
matter. It is important to the 
overwhelming majority of voters - 
71 percent according to the most 
recent MORI poll. The issue is not, 
as you selectively emphasise, fox- 
hunting, but all hunting with 

hounds. It is cruel and barbarous. It 
is also unsportsmanlike. There can 
be no fair contest between any wild 
creature and a pack of hounds, 
horses and self-styled humans in 
pursuit Let us get ridof this 
shameful business now once and 
for all. 

Dr RAY RACY 
Bristol 

Sir. Assuming that fox-hunting wQl 
not be banned after all, two points 
suggest themselves. 

Fust, the hunt saboteurs (of 
whom little has been heard of late) 
are surely as much, a part of the 
diverse life of the countryside as 
the hunts themselves. The legal 
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restriction of “aggravated trespass" 
placed on them by the previous 
government should be removed. 

Secondly, almost none of the 
arguments advanced in favour of 
fox-hunting apply to hare-coursing, 
which should follow otter-hunting 
and bear-baiting into oblivion as 
quickly as possible. 

SIMON BRADLEY 
London SE1 

Sir: Lord Monsoon does us a favour 
(letter, 17 July) by drawing our 
attention to the slaughter of birds for 
entertainment. No doubt there 
would be greater public outrage if 
this “sport" were more visible, not 
pursued on private estates and 

moors dosed to the public in season. 

This would be a good moment for 
that highly respectable organisation, 
the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, to explain why it retains 
section 4(f) in its charier, which 
states that it must “take no part in 
the question of the killing of game 
birds”, a polity which must give great 
comfort to the shooting fraternity 
C SAUNDERS 
Sale, Cheshire 


Urban moth 

Sir: Recently, on the London 
Underground, I saw a moth in a 
carriage of the Bakerioo line which 
was coloured exactly the red and 
blue of the Tlibe's logo on the 
windows (although it was not 
actually resting on the logo but 
some distance from it). Presumably 
it had adopted protective 
coloration, but I am curious about 
how it was able to reproduce 

colours it would have been unlikely 
to have met in tbe oulside woridL 
EC BRADLEY 
Oxford 
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Why cheques 
take days to clear 

Sir You have published a number of 
letters regarding the cheque clearing 
process, and in particular the time 
taken for a cheque toclear. The 
clearing of inter-bank cheques is 
m anage d hy the Cheque and Credit . 
Clearing Company under the ^ 

umbrella of the Association for 
Payment Clearing Services. If a 
cheque is paid into another account 
of the same bank, the payment is 
processed by that individual bank 
and does not go via the central 
clearing. 

Though cheque usage has been 
declining as customers move to 
debit-card and other automated 
means of payment, on an average 
day about 8 million cheques are 
cleared. The intcr-bank cheque 
clearing process operates on a cycle 
spanning three working days. 

From a customer perspective, in 
considering the time taken for a 
cheque to clear, there are two 
important dates. Fust, the date from 
which the bank will pay interest on 
funds deposited into an account (or 
reduce an overdraft) and, secondly, 
the date from which funds maybe 
withdrawn. The former will normally 
precede the latter by one or more 
business days. It is this point that has 
led to some coofuskm. a 

Cheques which are to be “ 

dishonoured (repayment is refused) 
are returned by first-class post direct 
to the collecting bank. Therefore the 
earliest point at which the collecting 
bank will be aware that payment has 
been refused is the morning after the 
cheque has been presented for 
payment at the end of the three-day 
cheque clearing process. For this 
reason, the banks and building 
societies will normally not allow 
customers to withdraw funds until at 
least the fourth day. This is, 
however, a matter for the 
commercial judgement of each 
institution. 

Work has commenced on the 
automation of the harkUmg of 
unpaid cheques. In time this will 
allow the banks to move away from 
the vagaries of the post and timid 
have the potential to allow 
customers easier access to funds. 

Again, this would be a matter for 
decision by each individual bank or 
building society. 1 

RICHARD TYSON- DAVIES 
Head of Public Affairs 
Association for Payment Clearing 
Services 
London E2 

Sir. H W Barker (letter, 18 July) 
says toeway to stop bonks “messing 
around" is to use cash rather than 
cheques. Perhaps the UK clearing 
banks have changed their policy- 
recently. When I deposited an 
amount of cash, in pounds sterling, 
at the Dover branch of my bank 
three years ago. I was informed 
that it would take several days to 
“clear" and appear on roy current M 

account balance. Ptpsutnablv they ^ 
needed to check lie credit of the 
Bank of England;' . • ■’ 

CAROLINE SPECK** . ' V 
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Deaf to reason. 

Sin Your correspondents. 

Madeleine Neaveqnd Jack 
Penycale (luttcis, ;(fhpdJ 5 Julv) 
skirt the issue ofri^Bfeivcrs and 
road safety. The pelvic to beware 
of are the vrilunfcmalf deafened- 
drivers who cruise the ro^ds at 120 
decibels in four-ttiariod^hcILp, 
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Sex, 
drugs 
and the 

dons 


Read campus novels, 
and you wouldn’t send 
students within a mile 
of a university, says 

David Walker 

S ir Ron Dealing wants students 
(and their parents) to pump mil- 
uons of extra pounds into a set of 

institutions staffed by paedophiles, 
drunks and half-wits - a sad, self- 
absorbed crew of intellectual malcon- 
tents who like sex with plastic dolls, 
drink copious quantities of cheap and 
nasty instant coffee, and spend their 
time in petty intrigues on futile com- 
mittees. Yes, and they occasionally read 
and write hooks. 

That’s not my opinion of British aca- 
I demies. It’s academics’ own self- 
appraisal, written up in the pages of the 
university novel, not a genre you would 
visit for moral uplift, though you might 
for hints about kinky sex. 

The latest example is Simon Gray's 
Breaking Hearts, published this week by 
Fbber. It’s a sour account of drugs, 
bondage and green carpets in London’s 
Mile End Road - at least we assume the 
university portrayed in the 84-page 
novella is Queen Maxy and Westfield 
College, since Gray has been lecturing 
at the East End institution for the past 
20 years. Very unhappily, by the sound 
of it. 

QMWC, a workaday college of Lon- J 
don University, is not at all like the 
University of Sussex. “Watennouth” in 
Malcolm Bradbury’s The History Man, 
all Basil Spence modernity and echoes 
of the Sixties. It bears very little resem- 
blance either to Bi rmingham University 
on its hill in Edgbastcn, locale for 
David Lodge’s caustic representations 
of academic life in Small World and Nice 
Work. 

But all three share traits, the. most 
conspicuous of which is that male aca- 
demics find sexual fulfilment extremely 
hard, even with all those lush acres of 
teenage flesh ail around them. One rea- 
son is that their quest is bedevilled by 
academic feminists, linguistic thought 
police. British universities may not be 
quite as PC as the college portrayed in 
David Mamet's Oleannabut, according 

Imagine 
‘Cracker 9 or 
‘Morse 9 without 
deviant dons 


to Simon Gray, they are not Ear off. 

The university novel was created by 
Kingsley Amis in Lucky Jim, based on 
his time as a lecturer at Swansea Uni- 
versity College. Thanks to him and his 
successors we know universities to be 
full of people who are morally 
degraded, pettily paranoid and obsessed 
with language to only a slightly lesser 
degree than they are obsessed with sex. 
(Not just the male professors - acade- 
mic lesbianism is in full swing in the 
campus novel.) 

The fictional university is not a nice 
place. Andrew Davies’s brilliant scripts 
for A Very Peculiar Practice peopled 
Lowlands University (Warwick?) with 
misfits and sexual predators: imagine 
, Cracker (Manchester University) or 
Morse (Oxford) without deviant dons. 
Tom Sharpe's Porterhouse (adapted for 
television by Malcolm Bradbuiy while 
he was still teaching at the University 
of East Anglia as a professor) was a 
feast of Oxbridge gargoyles. From 
Evelyn Waugh to Iris Murdoch the 
university has appealed to Action writ- 
ers as a prime location for moral bad 
hats, murderers and child molesters, all 
of them with the added advantage of 
academic articulacy. 

The question is: is the action realty 
so misleading? Perhaps the problem is 
that Eng Lit professors m the field tend 
to fancy themselves as novelists and 
English has gone through some strange 
times of late - grappling with struc- 
turalism, deconstroctioiiism and tne 
advance of ihe feminists. Maicofrn 
Bradbury made lecherous Hwwd Kirk 
a sociologist on the pounds that soci- 
ologists espouse a fashionable rela- 
tivism in morals. " . 

Bui there is evidence that academic 

amorality existed a long time ago, well 
before spending cuts tat and queer 
studies got going, especially 
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Cut rents to make 
the poor richer 


A t last we have a government of good 
intent towards the poor. Tony Blair 
says that he will count himself a fail- 
ure if society is not fairer at the end 
of his reign. But how is that objective 
to be achieved? . • .V 

Most people have ambivalent attitudes towards 
the poor -they are keea-tohdp the deservis g/but 
worried about scroungers. Labour's welfare to 
work plan has garnered wide support because it 
takes both carrot and stick to the young, avoiding 
that dilemma. But while it will certainly help the 
young and single mothers, what of the rest? 

Three reports out this week suggest that for 
many. Labour' s work scheme will not manage to 
bridge the yawning chasm in incomes that now 
divides low earners from the rest. Thanks to it, 
poor people may get jobs, and the minimum wage 
ought to help. But that is against the background 
of the past 20 years, when the lowest paid have 
fallen far below average incomes. 

What does being poor mean? The “Breadline 
Britain” report from poverty expert Professor 
Peter Townsend and colleagues at the University 
of Bristol defines poverty simply: ask the popula- 
tion at large wfaar they regard as the necessities 
of life. When questioned tty MORE people say 
poverty is a lack of essentials - such as a warm 
overcoat, two meals a day, a fridge and a tele- 
phone. On this basis an extra 3.5 million people 
have fallen into poverty over the last 15 years, mak- 
ing a total of 1 1 million. 

The studies sponsored by the Joseph Bowairee 
Foundation show that most in the bottom tenth 
of income distribution move in and out of work. 
But while getting a job lifts people off the very low- 
est rung, most of those on low wages are urmkely 
to move far up the ladder - and a third are likely 
to drop back into unemployment. However much 
a job rescues them from the worst poverty, rags- 
to-even-modest-middleclassdom is rare. Welfare 
to work will probably help many, but there is noth- 
ing in this evidence to suggest it will make a very 
significant difference to income redistribution. 

So welfare to work may satisfy our self-inter- 
ested impulse to stop the young turning into crim- 
inals. But what of our more generous, altruistic 
sentiments? How else is Blair’s promise of a fairer 
society to be fulfilled? 

Easy -you might say - just give the poor more 
money. But even supposing that is what the Gov- 
ernment and the voters would like to do over the 
next few years, what are the means by which h 
might be done? The saints of old made it seem 
simple - just hand out the money with a smile. But 
the problem is that every penny given in state ben- 
efits onW makes leaving welfare to take a job pro- 
hibitively unaffordable to those who might work. 


. by Polly Toynbee 

Even a smaH gesture, such as, perhaps, giving those 
cm income support a free TV licence, tightens this 
poverty trap. Some in the poverty lobby still call 
for increased universal benefits, especially child 
benefit But that only wastes milli ons an middle- 
class mothers. How .do you pinpoint the right 
people? y ' 

•. Inis dilemma is as old as the hills, a problem, 
that has faxed governments of both punitive and 
philanthropic intent How do you separate the 
sturdy beggars (who might work) from the frail 
(who can't)? The Victorians hit oa the workhouse 
as the perfect answer. Only the really desperate 
would enter its dpors - screening out . any 
scroungers. Once there, they would work - welfare 
to work incarnate. But it was a disaster. Most of 
the inmates were old, sick or children, not pro- 
ductive workers. 

Besides, the workhouse cost. Examining the 

t Welfare to work will help 
many but there is nothing 
to suggest it will make a 
significant difference to 
income distribution 9 


Victorian records of the Leeds workhouse, I found 
the food eaten by inmates was tty no means Dick- 
ensian gruel, but three meals a day, with daily 
meat, beer, bread, cheese and vegetables, a far bet- 
ter diet than most of the poor can afford now. It 
was far cheaper to hand out small sums and let 
the poor feud for themselves. But then the old 
worry nagged again - bow could the ratepayers be 
sure the parish wasn’t being cheated ana the work 
ethic undermined? 

That is the mind- trap that we have to escape 
from if we sincerely want the poor to be richer. 
First, there is one large group of the poor we could 
help withom worry, a group for whom more money 
would do nothing but good. We could give a fat 
supplement to the 25 million pensioners and gen- 
uinely sick who depend on income support. It 
would cost us about £13bn for every £10 extra a 
week - an act of pure generosity that does noth- 
ing to benefit the rest of us. But why not? 

The problem comes with the fit, working-age 
poor. Yes, more of them can be helped to work, 
but today’s new studies show how depressing^ few 
of them are likely to move out of the low income 
brackets. Even if family credit, the benefit that tops 
up the wages paid to those in low-paid employ- 
ment, was more generous, it has one cardinal fault. 


The more the low-paid earn, the faster they lose 
the housing benefit they get in order to be able 
to afford somewhere to live: that acts as a sharp 
work deterrent 

In fact it’s housing benefit that lies at the root 
of the poverty trap conundrum. ’ . 

Twenty- years ago rents paid for council and 
housing association homes were "heavily sub-^ 
sidised tty the state. But hoping to encourage the 
poor to use the private sector, the Tories trans- 
ferred that subsiefy to people in the shape of hous- 
ing benefit, believing private rented housing 
would flourish once the poor could make their own 
choice of landlord. It never happened. Instead, 
without subsidy, council and housing association 
rents soared. In London now council rents are 
around £50, and housing associations charge 
some £80 or more. 

What single mother could go out to work and 
cover the cost of a rent like that? Even on family 
credit she would lose too much housing benefit. 
What’s more, housing benefit is the worst admin- 
istered benefit, with long delays, so the poor fear 
moving in and out of work and building up rent 
arrears. It is also seriously prone to fraud by cheat- 
ing landlords. 

Meanwhile, the better-off have fled public 
housing to buy their own homes, leaving under- 
class ghettos behind them. But that flight does 
have one advantage. If you want to target the gen- 
uinely poor you will find them all living together 
on estates, with virtually no one else. If the Gov- 
ernment returned to direct rent subsidy, the extra 
money would go straight into the pockets of the 
poorest. Al a stroke it would make even a low-paid 
job vastly more desirable and profitable. The Gov- 
ernment would have to subsidise local authority 
housing budgets again - a source of tension. But 
the soaring housing benefit bill would come 
down. 

The question is, do we sincerely want to make 
the poor richer? Are we willing to pay more of our 
taxes to them? The unemployable wfll always be 
with us - the feckless, sub-normal, dysfunctional 
and despaired; not all can be picked up, trained, 
dusted down and pushed into jobs. Al present 
social security and employment ministers are up 
to their necks in trying to make welfare to work 
happen. All now is invested in that, for if it fails 
there will be no money or public support for more 
altruistic approaches to poverty, if it’s a triumph, 
blocking on entry to new generations of the under- 
class, then they believe it will create the goodwill 
to treat the rest more generously - including those 
who cannot work. 

Altruism is not off the agenda, it’s simply on the 
back-burner until all the employable are found 
jobs. 


Alive, uncut - and good for a kip 


L ast Monday afternoon in the 
House of Commons, as a few 
stragglers made their way oul 
after questions to the Church Com- 
missioners, an even smaller number 
of our dedicated representatives was 
beading in for a guillotine motion on 
the Finance Bill- It was quiet, largely 
empty, a good place for a kip - listen 
to that bluebottle buzzing lazily above 
the green leather benches. 

This is a normal day in the House 
of Commons but it very much is not 
what gets broadcast in the much 
talked about Radio 4 yesterday in Par- 
liament slot. In the fortnight left 
before Parliament rises for the sum- 
mer break, drop into the chamber for 
half an hour (or if you are very for- 
bearing, an hour). Stifle your yawn. 
Nine-tenths of what happens in here 
is meaningless ritual, mutual back- 
scratching or self-aggrandising 


nonsense. By ttying to make pro- 
ceedings seem vital and alive. Yester- 
day in Parliament is a deception. 

The other day MPs self-in teresl- 
eefly wotted themselves up about the 
BBC’s putative plan to do away with 
the slot. There was a lot of talk about 
getting important messages through 
to the public “unfilLered” by inky 
journalists - as if YIP were not an 
elaborate confection of every 
remotely interesting bit 

Here is what was actually going on 
that day. First up, defence questions. 
Number one, an obvious plant, made 
easier to spot by the fact that the 
press releases have been circulated 
m advance. 

A short debate on recruitment to 
the armed forces followed Pair 
enough. Then Sir Teddy Taylor 
wanted to know about the future of 
some barracks in Shoebuiyness 


which happens to be in his Southend 
constituency. Of course, Sir Teddy 
could have cornered the minister in 
the lobby, but then the readers of the 
Southend Standard Recorder would 
have been none the wiser. 

Then Tim Collins, Toiy MP for 
Westmorland and Lonsdale, asked a 
question ahoul Trident. Linda 
Gilroy, from Plymouth, Sutton, got 
up to ask a supplementary but was 
stopped in her tracks by the cry 
“Reading!" She was roundly told off 
by Betty Boothroyd, the Speaker, for 
the arcane rules of the House deem 
the use of notes a great offence. 
(Why?) A few minutes later Sir 
George Young faced a similar accu- 
sation, but was ruled to be in order 
because he was touching Ihe 
despatch box. Sometimes it seems 
that the people who do best here are 
. probably those same, irritating types 


who once knew all the rules of play- 
ground games. 

Of a total of 659 MPs there were 
26 present, most of whom were wait- 
ing to speak. The newspapers, as is 
normal for much of the parliamen- 
tary day, were represented only by 
ihe Press Association. 

Some weeks ago there was a seri- 
ous suggestion that MPs who failed 
to get in during a debate should be 
allowed to have their speeches 
recorded in Hansard regardless. Per- 
haps we should go one step further 
and do away with the majority of 
debates altogether. Where there is a 
real need" for dialogue, perhaps a 
quiet gathering could be arranged in 
a Westminster pub. Frankly, the 
Great British Public would be none 
the poorer for ft. 

Fran Abrams 


Married and 
still speaking, 
after a fashion 

W hen people have 
been manied or 
living together for 10 
or 20 years, what on earth do 
they find to say to each other? 
lasts an anxious reader who is 
about to get married). Well 
anxious reader. 1 have done :i 
survey over the years of the 
favourite dialogue used in the 
average happy marriage in 
different conversations and 
here, in no particular order, 
are a few of tile commonest: 

That was never out - it was MllCSS 

on the line!” m*. , 

“I think we come off at the YVingtOtl 

next exit.” 

“If you're driving home. 1 *11 of Sandwich Spread, urn 
have another glass of wine.” should keep it refrigerated. 

“See what's on the other that's why!" 
side.” “I didn't see anyone wave 

“It's whose anniversary as." 

today?” "Where have you put the 

“Well, if John Cleese can’t TV remote control?’ 1 
come down from London and "The next exit is 20 miles 

open the fete for us, we could away, for God's sake!" 
always tty Michael Palin.” "1 think Angus Dcuytou 

“Who was that waved lo us would open anvthini! for the 



just now? 

“I can’t find the Sandwich 
Spread anywhere." 

“1 think that service was a 
let - take it again.” 

• “You’ve missed our exit.” 

“1 thought you were going 
to be driving home.” 

“Chuck the paper over if 
you've finished with iL” 

“Who was that waved to us 
just when?" 

“It’s in the fridge where it 
always is.” 

“It’s no use writing to 
Michael Palin if he's off doing 
another of his diagonal-walks- 
round-lhe-worid.” 

“That was never outl" 

“It’s our anni versary 
today?" 

“I drove home from the 
Whitworths last week, 
remember? And you drank so 
much you were asleep when 
we got borne? And 1 had to 
drive the habysitter home?" 

“There’s no news in the 
paper, except Camilla's party, 
if you call that news." 

“See what’s on the other 
side." 

“We ll have to go to the 
next exit now.” 

“Why do we keep the 
Sandwich Spread in the 
fridge?” 

■= “All the balls are down your 
end." 

“The person in the car back 
there who waved lo us." 

“Do you think Angus 
Deayton opens fetes or do you 
think he’s above that sort of 
tiring now?" 

“You quite fancy the 
babysitter, don't you?” 

“She’s not exaaly a raving 
beauty, is she, old Camilla ?” 

“We don’t normally give 
each other presents on our 
anniversary, do we?” 

“Because it says on the 
label that when you open a jar 


Miles 

Kington 

of Sandwich Spread, you 
should keep it refrigerated, 
that's why!" 

“I didn't see anyone wave lo 
as." 

"Where have you put the 
TV remote control?" 

"The next exit is 20 miles 
awav, for God's sake!" 

"1 think Angus Dcuylou 
would open anything for (lie 
right money.” " 

“A re you suggesting that I 
drive the babysitter home 
because 1 fancy her?" 

“Damned good tiring ton - 
if Camilla were a blonde 
bimbo, or another Diana, just 
think of the hito-ha." 

"We don't have to put jam 
or marmalade or Bovril or 
mustard in the fridge, .so why 
Sandwich Spread?” 

“What is ihe score, by the 
way?” 

“You quite fancy Angus 
Deayton. don't you?” 

“The person "who waved 
and lauded at as as we drove 
past - 1 didn't recognise them 
so I thought it must be a 
friend of yours.” 

“Is that 40-15 to you or 40- 
15 lo me?” 

“Do you think if we came 
off at this service area we 
could find a secret back way 
oul?" 

“It was so embarrassing 
when you were signalling to 
me across the dinner table 
that you wanted lo go home - 
everyone must have noticed!" 

“1 don’t think 1 fancy Diana 
any more either ” 

“I’ve gone off the idea of 
Sandwich Spread now.” 

“Shall we call that a day for 
tennis?” 

“Chuck the evening paper 
over, would you?" 

“Wc could always watch a 
video. I suppose." 

“All right, we'll play safe. 
WeH ask the Mayoress to 
open the fete again." 

“I can't believe we've come 
into a service area to find a 
secret back way out, and now 
we’re lost and you can't even 
find the way back to the 
motorway!" 

“1 didn't see anyone 
waving." 

Full list on request , 
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Sir James Goldsmith 


Sir James Goldsmith was one of 
the most bucaneering and 
diarisaiaticfgures of the last 40 
years. 

In every aspect of his life 
Goldsmith - who had been 
knighted in 1976 in Harold 
Wilson's infamous resignation 
honours list - displayed a total 
indifference to convention. He 
was brave, reckless, the very im- 
age of Dryden's Achitophel, 
“Pleased with the danger, when 
the waves ran high /He sought 
ihe storms”. 

His private life involved three 
wives, innumerable mistresses 
and eight children, two bom in 
the late 1980s to the last love of 
his life, the well-connected 
Fteocb journalist Laure de 
Boulay de la Meurthe. He ad- 
mitted that his famous remade 
“when one marries one’s mis- 
tress one creates a vacancy” was 
not original, but nevertheless it 
was a fair summary of his alti- 
tude to women and his behav- 
iour to them. 

His love life alone was 
enough to keep the gossip 
columnists on tenterhooks ever 
since his elopement with Zsabel 
Patino, daughter of one of the 
world’s richest men back in 
19S4. Her death in childbirth a 
few months later merely com- 
pounded the world’s fascination 
with the 21-year-old Goldsmith. 

By then all the elements in his 
character, the gam bling instinct, 
the rootlessness, the restless- 
ness, the immense appeal to 
women, were already apparent. 
So was his misogny, for, as one 
dose friend put it, “be never re- 
ally liked women”. 

Nevertheless he had an as- 
tonishing capacity, not only to 
bowl over many of the world’s 
most desirable women but also 
to retain their affection after he 
had moved restlessly on - none 
of the many women in his life 
ever went in for Tdss-and-teH” 
revelations and he remained 
friends with most, if not all, of 
bis ex-mistresses. Moreover be 
was a loving and, in his own way 
an attentive and even sensitive 
father (h e was for instance 
enormously sympathetic when 
his eldest son was diagnosed as 
dyslexic). 

His business life was equal- 
ity inKXxwentioaaiStaitmgm he 
* early twenties he ended 35 
years later as one of the world’s 
richest men as the result of a se- 
ries of increasingly breathtak- 
ing and equally well-publicised 
deals - and a less well-known ca- 
pacity actually to run business- 
es. He was never deterred from 
a deal because he did not have 
the money available nor any 
clear idea as to how he was go- 
ing to raise it 

But his undoubted business 
flair received less recognition 
than it deserved because of the 
contempt he showed for or- 
thodox financial behaviour and 
his flagrant and habitual disre- 
gard of the interests of the mi- 
nority shareholders in the 
companies he controlled. 7b cap 
his amazingly fell life he entered 
politics a few years ago as a fer- 
vent anti-European, becoming 
a European MP and spending 
an estimated £20 million on fi- 
nancing the Referendum Party 
in this year's British General 
Election. 

Physically, the six-foot-tall 
Goldsmith was a dominating fig- 
ure. Socially he was a complete 
outsider -even in the social and 
business circles in which he 
moved, though he remained 
overly loyal to dubious business 
associates like Jim Slater and to 
the arrogant and snobby group 
round John Aspinali (a dose 
personal friend whom he sup- 
ported financially in his dark 
davsV 

For Goldsmith was the very 
archetype of that much-abused 
figure, the ruthless, rootless 
cosmopolitan financier. He was 
also vastly energetic, deeply 
manic-depressive and liable to 
fits of rage - often directed at 
journalists— and paranoia, cuj- 


minating in a spell of extreme 
anri-Cbmmunism in the 1980s. 

Is business he was equally 
moody. As his long-time col- 
laborator Mme Gflberte Beaux 

Once put it: “Jimmy thinks every 

morning he has nothing". This 
serious Jewish pessimism, re- 
inforced by his mother's »n- 
deriyzog native French caution, 
proved invaluable in ensuring 
that, unlike other finacnial op- 
erators, he could anticipate 
crashes - although, equally typ- 
ically, he did tend to see in them 
the end of the world. 

He inherited many of his 
traits from his father Frank 
Goldsmith, the descendant of a 
distinguished Jewish banking 
family from Frankfurt once as 
famous as the Rothschilds (an 
element of competition with 
them formed a significant, if un- 
expressed part of the son’s 
make-up). Frank's grandfather 
Adolph had moved first to 
France and then to Britain dur- 
ing the anti-Semitic period of 
the Dreyfus case. 

Frank became an MP and 
served for a time in the First 
Wjrfd %r before opting out of 
the army and public life under 
mysterious circumstances. But 
be remained known as Major 
during his second career as the 
owner of a chain of interna- 
tional luxury hotels - in which 
James spent much of his early 
life, and which he sold after his 
father’s death to another great 
wbeeier-dealer. the late 
Maxwell Joseph. 

In an uncanny pre-echo of his 
son’s life, the love of his father’s 
life, Jacqueline Blanc, died 
young and he took up with Mar- 
celle Mouiller, the sister of 
Jacqueline's best friend, who 
hailed from the Auvergne, a 
province noted for the tough- 
ness and meanness of its in- 
habitants (as a result James, 
thought of as the archetypal 
Jew, was not, theoretically Jew- 
ish although he did have his 
eldest son. Manes, ritually cir- 
cumcised). Displaying his son’s 
contempt for convention 
Frank’S first child, Tfeddy, was 
born out of wedlock, although 
they had been married for near- 
ly four years when James 
Michael Goldsmith was born in 
1933. 

At the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War the family es- 
caped through Spain to New 
York and then to the Bahamas. 
On their return to London, 
Frank was determined that his 
children should have an ortho- 
dox English education and 
James was sent first to a prep 
school and then to Eton. At 
both es tablishm ents he showed 
himself as unwilling to learn 
(partly due to dyslexia), rebel- 
lious and determined not to 
conform or allow himself to be 
browbeaten. 

He left Eton at the age of 16 
after an extraordinary betting 
coup (technically an accumu- 
lator bet on three horses) which 
brought him £ 8,000 , an enor- 
mous sum for the time. He then 
left with an extraordinary dis- 
play of spite - offering and then 
breaking a set of records which 
he had presented, as the tradi- 
tional leaving gift, to his house- 
master, a man he hated. 

In 1951 he did his national 
service, showing himself an ef- 
fective officer, able to cope 
with a troop of difficult squad- 
dies, but then returned to the 
life of “wine, women and song" 
to which he had been intro- 
duced on leaving Eton. 

Then in Part on Coronation 
night (4 June 1953) he met and 
fell for Isabel Patino, daughter 
of Antinor Patino, an im- 
mensely rich Bolivian tin mil- 
lionaire. He naturally objected 
to the alliance - Goldsmith's 
own version of the encounter in- 
cluded the immortal exchange 
that when Patino said “It is not 
the habit of our family to mar- 
ry Jews", the 21-year-old Gold- 
smith replied “It is not our habit 
to many Red Indians". 



Goktsmttti: brave and reckless - the very archetype off the restless, rootless, cosmopoRan financier 


When Isabel was already sev- 
eral months preganant the 
couple eloped, and after a well- 
publicised legal spat with her 
father were mamed in Edin- 
burgh. But in May Isabel died 
giving birth to a premature but 
healthy baby also called Isabel. 
The blow was devastating - 
years later he tried to console 
a friend in similar distress who 
asked “How long does it take 
to get over it?", to which Gold- 
smith replied “I don’t think you 
ever do". 

The whole episode, which 
had lasted less than a year not 
only left an indelible mark on 
the young Goldsmith, it also cat- 
apulted him on to the from 
pages of the world's press, a 
place he was to fill for most of 
the rest of his life. 

For the next few years, in an 
effort to forget. Goldsmith did 
little except work building up a 
small pharmaceutical company, 
first in France and then in 
Britain - where he came up 
against the establishment for the 


first, and certanly not the last 
time when he sold cut-price cor- 
tisone to the National Health 
Service. 

Even then, while still in his 
twenties, he displayed the busi- 
ness talents and the impatience, 
the restlessness, the almost 
compulsive need to gamble, to 
take enormous risks which were 
to mark the whole of his busi- 
ness career. Indeed at one point 
only the lucky timing of a bank 
strike stood between him and 
bankruptcy. But the ideas were 
fertile ones - it was be who de- 
vised the notion of Mothercare, 
taken to fruition by one of his 
few business partners, Selim 
Ziikfaa. 

His only consolation was 
Ginette Lery. his pretty French 
secretary who became first his 
mistress, and then, and only af- 
ter the usual long interval, his 
second wife - though by the time 
he got round to marrying her he 
was already enamoured of Sal- 
ly Crocker Poole, who eventu- 
ally married the Aga Khan. 


But by the early 1960s be had 
already established the pattern 
of having two households, one 
in Paris, one in London. By the 
end of the 1960s he was living 
openly in London with Lady 
Annabel Birfey, the estranged 
wife of his friend Mark Birley, 
by whom he had three children, 
the last, Benjamin, when she 
was 45 

At the same time he was 
starting to expand his British 
business interests through the 
take-over of a stream of well- 
known brands, from Procea, a 
fashionable slimming bread, to 
his biggest buy, BovriL, which 
proved to a sceptical City of 
London that this playboy was 
also a serious financier. His ac- 
quisitions were all included in 
Cavenham Foods, which he de- 
veloped as a relatively orthodox 
food group - though he cheer- 
fully admitted that his original 
management ideas, which he 
though both logical and sensi- 
ble, turned out to be complete 
rubbish, an admission which 
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many a legal and financial 


^Goidstnith’s sound instinas 


were perhaps best snown o u 
beightof the 

of the early 1970s when he 
alone foresaw the 
to follow and liquidated fes 
most vulnerable holdings. Nev- 
ertheless he was so loyal to Jon 
Slater, who had virtually been 

wiped out in the slump that ne 
was prepared to buy up Slater 
Walker Holdings. Such close- 
ness, natural to Goldsmith, was 
bad for his image, since Jt led 
to the false assumption that he 
was a mere financial whiz-lad 
a pd asset-stripper like Slater. 

An even worse confusion 
arose because of his friendship 

•.a. amimII and the 


with John Aspinali and the 
other cronies of Lord ] 


omercrouics wv 'L ucan . He 

was not actually present at the 
famous lunch at which the 
cronies decided to dam up 

, , .l, nf 


;hip with this group 
Private Eye to assume that he 
was involved. 

This in turn led to the battery 
of criminal libel actions against 
private Eye which showed the 
face of Goldsmith as an unfor- 
giving, Old Tfestament bully. 
Typically, in the face of serious 
— = — 1 (fa which category he 


Of supermarkets. Grand Him*, 
where he invested enormous 
amounts of time, energy, mun- 

cv and enthusiasm. 

^But his real glotydays^rc 

in the first h^f ot 
where, assisted by bis long- 
time friend and merchant 
banker Roland Franklin, he 
took aver a series of groups 
whose major attractions were 
that they had diversified away 
horn asolid asset base - wo of 
them. Diamond International 
and St Regis involving enor- 
mous acreages of forests- 

His association with tiu: asd- 

smpping brigade nwtic C«oW- 
smith a natural target 
attacked Goodyear. on< e of dw 
industrial giants of the US/Th* 
stirred up a .storm of protest but 
by then his instinets told him ot 
the imminent arrival of anoth- 
er financial storm and he sold 
out of the company, as he dd 
of most of his other assets. His 
timing was perfect, 
the Crash of October : 1 987. and 
he probably made a bilhon or so 
dollars out of his actions (hi- 


though, tvpfcjly. be UjOTghiihc 
resulting dump would be deep- 
er and longer-lasting titan tf 
proved to be. The coup, he said, 
was “like winning a rubber o\ 
bridge on the Titanic"). . 

By this time he was being 
ur®ed by Laure de Boulay de la 
Meurthe (by then virtually the 
only woman in his life since 
Annabel had refused to move 
to the United States) to relax. 


IUV4UUVW* — 

he said T consider tolerance to 
be degenerate". The most ex- 
treme example of this attitude 
came when Barbara Conway, a 




to me uuhcw jluiw, — — 

andbytebroterT^dy^D- 

was dying of cancer. “I tnovvn 


hope she chokes on her own 
vomit" was his only comment. 
The libel action ended messfly 
but he remained a formidable 
opponent 

In one memorable television 
interview he humiliated two 
wretchedjoumaKsiswbohad ac- 
cused him of being a mere as- 
set stripper. He had prepared 
himself wry thoroughly (a virtue 
which had helped htm in an ear- 
lier tight spot when he got an in- 
ordinate price for the Lrpt on tea 
business when he sold it to 


WtwrtCi u 

invest his energies and his num- 
ey in saving the environment. 


Unilever). Their ignorance and 
prejudice enabled him to point 
up the fact that throughout his 
career he was prepared to pour 


Pho to g ap te Pete* MacdtarmM 


showed his willingness to learn 
from experience. 

Nevertheless he blotted his 
copybook with the British fi- 
nancial establishment through 
the way he saved Cavenham 
from financial trouble, through 
the use of private money, in- a 
deal which involved the sort of 
financial juggling which came 
naturally to him but was total- 
ly contrary to received practice 
in London or New Yorfc-as was 
his use of a company's own 
money to pay its debs. The fact 
was he simply didn’t care and 
was only too apt to treat criti- 
cism of his behaviour as spring- 
ing from envy - or Co m munist 
tendencies, which be was only 
too ready to attribute to jour- 
nalists in particular. * 

In financial attitudes he was 
perhaps most at home in Paris, 
the home of Giiberte Beaux, a 
tough French lady who acted as 
his right-hand person for near- 
ly 30 years and guided his 
french holdingcompany, Gen- 
erate Occidentale, through 


into developing businesses, a 
stark contrast not only with the 
Slaters of this world, but also 
with Lord Hanson, another ty- 
coon with whom he is often 
compared. 

Nevertheless he hankered 
after being a press lord. In 
1975 be contemplated buying 
the Observer (but retreated 
when be took a closer look). 
Three years later he was seri- 
ously interested in buying 
Beaverhrook Newspapers, and 
in France he was for a time the 
owner of a group, Presses de la 
Cite which included a number 
of publishers and a well-known 
weekly news magazi ne , L ’Ex- 
press. His only venture in Britain 
was a similar magazine, NOW!, 
but the British are too well 
served by serious daily papers 
and by television news to need 
such a publication and after a 
couple of years he withdrew, 
punctiliously paying off the 
journalists and turning up to 
their farewell party. 

The libel action against Pri- 
vate Eye helped to increase 
Goldsmith’s disenchantment 
with Britain (a disenchantment 
which extended to Fiance after 


1981). His gloom was not re- 
lieved by his knighthood -a typ- 
ical gesture by Harold Wilson 
who had a tendency to a dmir e 
charming adventurers whose 
characters were so opposed to 
his native caution. 

So he naturally turned to the 
United States as the last best 
hope ofwodd capitalism and of 
relaxed behaviour - in New 
York in the early 1980s he 
would go out without a collar 
mid tie for the first time in his 
life. His American business ca- 
reer started with a major chain 


ey in saving the environment. 
Characte risiical lv this involved 
buying 18,000 acres of unspoilt 
Mexican forest and building a 
simple, but luxurious house of 
one tiny patch of it, a retreat 
where he spent an increasing 
amount of time. But this did not 
hamper his political career. 

By the late 1980s he had be- 
come convinced that the Eu- 
ropean Union was a disaster 
and in 1995 he was elected, as 
member of the European Par- 
liament in an incongruous al- 
liance with another fervent f 
anti-European, the upper-class 
French right-wing nationalist 
Philippe deVDIieis. (On his pnty 
known visit to the Parliament he 
arrived on a Friday when nor- 
mally the television crew: did 
not bother to shoot. They did 
for him after he had said sim- 
ply that he would buy the sta- 
tion that employed them if they 
didn’t.) 

But his last political venture 
was a typically flamboyant ges- 
ture, the financing of a party 
dedicated simply to ensuring 
that the British people should 
decide their future relation- 
ship with the EU in a Referen- 
dum. He was viciously attacked, 
which was rather unfair since he 
was proposing a democratic el- 
ement in a normally elitist de- 
cision-making process. 

The bloody-znindedness of 
the campaign was typical of a 
man who went his own way. But 
so was the fact that he did not * 
tell the outside world that he “ 
was suffering from the cancer 
of the pancreas that was soon 
to kill him, and he continued to 
campaign even while undergo- 
ing debilitating chemotherapy. 

But although most of his can- 
didates lost their deposits, in a 
number of seats they attracted 
enough Tory votes to hand vic- 
tory to their opponents. 

Nicholas Faith 
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James Michael Goldsmith, busi- 
nessman, publisher and politician: 
bom Paris 26 February 1933; Kt 
1976; Member for France, Euro- 
pean Parliament 1994-97; mar- 
ried 1st Isabel Patino ( died 1954; 
one daughter}, 2nd Ginette Lay 
(one sat, one daughter; marriage 
dissolved ), 3rd Lady Annabel 
Birley (n£e Vane Tempest Stew- 
art; two sons, one daughter; one 
sort, one daughter try Lau/v de 
Boulay de la Meurthe): died 
Benahmis, Spain 18 July 1997. 






Births* 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


EGEKTON: On 17 JuJy 1997. Hugh 
Bitktt at Si Luke's Home, Oxford. 
Funeral ai 1 1 30am on Thursday 24 
July ai Oxford Crematorium- No 
flowers by request, but if desired do- 
nations may be made (o Sight Savers 
Inieraarioiul (Rural Commonwealth 
Society for the Blind) do Reeves A 
Pain, 2SS Abingdon Road. Oxford 
OX1 4TE. 


for Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS, pteue telephone 0171-293 
2821 or tax to 8171-293 2018. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The QaM aad the Dab sT Edfatefb mend a 
peiwvum of the Rural ItNM&m! :fl E*fa 

frun. London SH5. TW (feb * Motel*, fr- 

om ufibc Oanani BMndTnat. givo J hmc& 
u FropJWfr Hmw ftrt. The 

Moot •TWdeivtdtttJieTSocGaneiy. MOta*. 
LmkmSWL an Uk otnnkm of then Centenary. 

IttDitorfSMtSare dKChcncrf tkKtafcan 

CcnmrfeaHcHuKtf 

tptnent Che ka , Inmfcw 5W3 The Prtncen Boy. 
SaiK^a'foMaMvAoABCoUDBr.RAC 

Oak Smc*. nfotnv HqM 

!M>Ck(foWcMipoa(.fe**f. 


Changing of the Guard 

He HomdwM Cmby Moumnl Rcgbnmi 
■Mwiw rtitaMg'tlifcGaiBiXlhntGaA 
I Lw. Ih BataltoO RojJl QmUu Rifle* mount, 
ike Queen's OmnL at BocUvfcad Mn, 
llJOam. band ponded bj ihe CoMumm 
ft™ * 


Birthdays 

Mr Paul Allaire, chairman, Xerox 
Corporation. 59; Dr Heather AngeL 
author and wik&ife photographer, 56; 
The Rev Dora Aldan Bcilenger, Di- 
rector of Historical Research, Down- 
side Abbey. 47; Sir Nigel Broaches, 
Hon President, Trafalgar House, 63; 
Sir Andrew Buchanan. Lord- 
Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, 60, 
Mr Andrew Burns, deputy Under- 
secretary of State, Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office. 54; Mr John 
Burrow, chief constable, Essex, 62; 
Dame Joyce Daws, thoracic sur- 
geon, 72: Sir Stephen Egerton, for- 
mer ambassador lo Italy, 65; Miss 
Bo chi Emecfacta, author and lectur- 
er, 53; Mr Yusuf Islam (Car Sterna). 
rock singer and songwriter, 49; Mr 
Norman Jewison, film director. 71; 
Sir Kirby I Jwg ; former chairman, 
Laing Properties, 81; Mr Leigh 
Lawrence, actor, 54; Dr Jonathan 
MiSer, television, film and theatre di- 
rector, 63; Maj-Gen the Duloeof Nor- 
folk KG. 82; Mr Bill Pertwee, actor, 
71; Mr Julian Fettifer, broadcaster, 
62; Lieut-Gcn Sir Steuait fringe, for- 
mer Commandant General, Royal 
Marines, 69; Mr Karel Reisz. Em "di- 
rector, 71; Mr Barry Richards, crick- 
eter. 52; Mr Michael Si John Parker, 
headmaster, Abingdon School. 56; 
Mr Lloyd Bamaby Smith, ambas- 
sador to Nepal, 52; Miss Kay Stair, 
singer, 75; Mr Isaac Stern, violinist. 
77: Mr Dennis Hevetyan, former 
principal, Mansfield College. Oxford, 
68: Mr Robin Williams, actor and co- 
median, 45; Sir Ian Vfood, chairman 


and manag ing director, John Wood 
Group. 55. 


Anniversaries 


Births: St Philip Neo, missionary, 
1515; Matthew Prior, poet, 1664; Paid 
Julius, Baron von Reuter (Israel 
Beer Josaphat), news agency 
founder, 1816; Sir John Gilbert, 
painter and illustrator, 1817; Jacques 
Feydcr (Frederix), film director, 
1SS8: Harold Hart Crone, poet, 
1899: Ernest Miller Hemingway, 
novelist, 1599. Deaths Robert Burns, 
poet, 1796; Daniel Lambert, fat man 
who weighed 739 pounds at his 
death. 1809; Dame EDenABda Ter- 
ry, actress, 1928; George Macaulay 
Ttevciyan, historian, 1962; Philip St 
John Basil Ratbbone, actor, 1967; Al- 
bert John Luthuli. president of the 
African National Congress, 1967. On 
this day. the Marquesas Islands 
were discovered by Alvaro Men- 
dana- 1595; the Society of Jesus was 
dissolved by Pope Clement XTV, 
1773; Napoleon defeated the 
Mamelukes in Egypt in the Bailie of 
the Pyramids, 1798; George Christ- 
ian Frederick Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobuig-Gotha was proclaimed King 
Leopold I of the Belgians after the 
country became a separate king- 
dom. 1831; the Confederates were 
victorious in the first Battle of Bull 
Run. 1861; Baitereea Bridge, Lon- 
don, opened, 1890; the Tate Gallery, 
presented to the nation by Sir Hen- 
ry Tale, was opened, 1897: Guam, in 
the Pacific, was re-occupied by the 
US, 1944; in the US. the first nudear 


merchant ship, the NS Savannah was 
launched. 1959; Mis Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike became prime minister of 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka): she was also the 
world’s first woman prime minister, 
I960; Runcorn Bridge across the 
Mersey opened, 1961; Co mma n de r 
Neil Armstrong became the first man 
to set foot on the Moon, 1969; 
France exploded a nuclear device at 
Maruroa Aioll in the Pacific, 1973; 
the British ambassador to the Irish 
Republic was killed by a la n d m i n e. 
1976. Today is Independence Day in 
Belgium and the Feast Day of St Ar- 
bogaaes, St Laurence of Brindisi, St 
Praxedes, St Victor of Marseilles. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Mnseum: Anna 
Jackson. “Japanese Country Tex- 
tiles” 230pm. 


Appointments 

Mr Francis Conrish. to be Consul- 
General to tbc Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region. 

Mr Alan Paul, IP he British Senior 
Representative to the Sino-Britisb 
Joint Liaison Group, with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador. 

Mr Jeffrey James, to be British 
High C ommissi oner to the Repub- 
lic of Kenya. 

Mr Joha Barnes and Mr Khnrshid 
Qassan Drabu, to be full-time Im- 
migration Adjudicators, designated 
Special Adjudicators, sitting in 
Greater London. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 

— — — 11 ♦ - — 


21 July 1997 


Magistrates’ Courts 

R v Mdropotten Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, ex p Levy; QBD Dir Ct (Simon 
Brown U, Garland J) 16 Jane 1997. 

Where judicial review pro- 
ceedings were brought seeking 
manHamtfg to require ct mflgf.C - 
trate to state a case and the 
point at issue was a challenge 
to the conviction, if the facts 
were not in dispute and it was 
clear from the magistrate’s re- 
fusal to state a case what the 
case would have contained, the 
true issue of the validity of the 
conviction should be placed 
directly before the court on a 
judicial review. Although a dis- 
qualification from driving might 
be removed on appeal it was ef- 
fective until that event, unless 
an application to suspend it 
pending appeal had been made. 
Audi M Kirby {SD Spiea-A Cot farihe 
appeBmc Andrew Caiman f CPS) for she 
C/OMt 


A specially designed building 
consisting of an automatic con- 
veyor-belt type car wash and 
housing the necessary raa- 
chineiy was not a single item of 
“plant” for the purposes of cap- 
ital allowances. The building 
constituted the premises in 
which the car wash trade was 
carried on, not the plant with 
which it was carried on. 

Peter Whiteman QC, Brian Green QC 
(Denton Hall) far the taxpayer; James 
Munhy QC, Timothy Brennan f Inland 
Revenue SoBdtor) for the Crown. 


fare of a number of mothers 
and babies, U was those mat- 
t eis tog ether with the overall in- 
terests of and the practicability 
of running the unit that the 
governor had to bear in mind 
when making her decision. 


was to concentrate amply on es- 
tablishing beyond reasonable 
doubt that the goods were be- 
uig imported for a commercial 
purpose without any presump- 
tion flowing from quantities. 

C&*Sianbn»kQC NtgeiiandcrBi/l 
(Regutrarof Criminal Appeals) far the 
appeOmu; Gerald BaHwg QC. And*- 
m- MUrh(C&E Solicitor} for Ac Ga»n. 


for die applicant; Steven Knwtr (Thra- 

swy SoBdtor) for the respondents. 


Tkx 

Attvraod (Inspector ofTkxcs) r Aodoff 
Car Wash Lt* CA (BddaiA LL Peter 
G£l«on LI, Waller LI) 17 July 1997. 


Prisoners 

R v Secretary ot State for Bomr De- 
partmeot Si *B9Z ex p Solitrsuz; QBD 

Crowa Office Ust (BastonJ) 26 June 
1997. 

When deciding whether to re- 
move a prisoner from a moth- 
er and baby unit, the welfare of 
the child was not the para- 
mount consideration. Although 
the welfare of the child had to 
be taken into account, h had to 
be remembered that the moth- 
er was still a prisoner subject 
to prison discipline, and that the 
unit had to cater for the we!- 


Crime 

R ▼ Tkavcrs; CA Cr Div (Walter 

Gage X Bennett J) 9 July 1997. 

In a prosecution under s 170(2) 
of the Customs and Excise 
Management Act 1979 for 
fraudulent evasion of excise 
duty, in order to establish that 
the goods were dutiable there 

was no requirement to show that 
more than the quantities set out 
ut the schedule to Art 5(3) of 
the Excise Duties (Personal 

Reliefs) Order 1992 w^fe- 

tended to be imported, ami 
there was no requirement if 
more than those quantities were 
being imported to establish that 


Hunting 

R v National Trust ex p Scott St m 
QBD Crown Office List (TUdwrJJ 16 

J«frl997. 

There was no jurisdiction to efc 
tertam a challenge to a decision 
by the Council of the Nation- 
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aj Trust to end deer hunting on 
trust land. The decision was not 

frt ■uin.wn At> 


isfied that thepurpose was for 
‘■Thepronei 


personal use.' 


: proper course 


- • ■ ttub 

amenable to judicial review as 
« had been made by the 
Trustees in the exercise o’f their 
discretionary powers in the 
management of Trust proper- 
ty. and thus related to the Na- 
tional TVuxt’s conduct of its 
affairs as a charity. Accordingly 
m order to fake proceedings au- 
thorisation was required by 
the Charity Commissioners, ' 
Bcloff QC Tumdiy Comer 
ftofoAtt Thnbndge \m) for the op- 
pBcarur, Lindsay BosweBQC Timothy 
Eirms f ffuifcminft & Pdnbmart) fiwthe 
respondents. 
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business 


The overseas buying spree that Footsie watchers failed to factor in 


The incredible, zip-roaring 
performance of Footsie this 
year has caught many of the 
City’s highly paid fond man- 
agers on the hop. 

They, like strategists who 
attempt to plot the direction of 
die stock mariaet, are astonished 
*7 heady scramble for blue 
which took the racier to 


Despite Friday's disarray, 
the latest example of the 
volatility of the stock market, 
Footsie rose 77.7 points last 
week. It is, of course, vulnera- 
ble to New York; further 
tr ansatla ntic gyrations would 
damage sentiment. 

At the turn of the year 
Nat West Securities was re- 
garded as rather brave, and in 
some quarters a little fool- 
hardy, when it predicted the 
blue-chip index would end the 
year at 4 , 600 . 

A little over half way 
through 1997 and NalWesfs 
estimate has been submerged 
in the market's euphoria. 


Why have so many experts 
been wrong footed by Footsie's 
display? Toere is no clear cut 
answer although the growing 
belief among experienced mar- 
ket men is the fund managers 
and crystal gazers failed to 
take sufficient account of the 
growing internationalisation 
of world stock markets. 

They factored in the impact 
of a Labour government, per- 
haps oveiplaying the possible 
negative impact, the demuial- 
Kahon exercises and the under- 
lying strength of the market. 

But “Johnny Foreigner" was 
the buying influence they over- 
looked. 

On the accepted valuation 
measurements there is no 
doubt blue chips are expensive. 
But compared with ratings in 
many other markets they are 
cheap. Goldman Sachs, the 
US investment house, points 
out that the market's prospec- 
tive p/e is approaching 17 ; in 
Europe the range is 20 to 23 . 

So, with Britain's stable 


political outlook and still im- 
proving economy^ blue chips 
look attractive to foreigners 
seeking investment havens. 

The overseas b living spree, 
mainly from the fjS and Eu- 
rope with some input from 
Japan, explains, in pan, the 
yawning gap which has opened 
between blue chips and the rest 
of the market. After all, most 
foreign investors brave enough 
to chance their arm in what is, 
in some respects, an unfamil- 
iar market are unlikely to stray 
from the comfort ana protec- 
tion afforded by blue chips. 

Footsie's increasing fina n c i al 
weighting and the conversion 
stampede are, of course, other 
large influences in ihe blue-chip 
index's strength. 

The City's army of bears 
managed to draw relief to- 
wards the end of last week 
when shares gave ground. But 
a Dow Jones Average around 
8J0Q0 points and Footsie nudg- 
ing 5,000 is a nightmare sce- 
nario for many fund manage rs 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


and could explain concerted 
efforts to talk the market down 
- witness the astonishing up 
with gQts and down with equi- 
ties result of the most recent 


Share spotlight 
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Merrill Lynch survey among 
fund managers. 

It would, of course, be un- 
realistic to expect the Footsie 
rampage to continue. Surely a 
sharp correction, at least 400 
points, must be imminent? 
After all the index has climbed 
from 4 , 118.5 since the start of 
the vear. 

If the veteran market men 
have got it right and the old 
valuation yardsticks will have 
to be revised to accommodate 
the brave new international 
world, then those 5,000 points 
forecasts could even prove to 
be too cautious. 

There will, of course, be a re- 
treat. perhaps a savage one. 
Markets have to pause for 
breath. Providing Wall Street 


does not produce any nasty 
shocks; nothing untoward hap- 
pens on the domestic front 
(such as a sudden falling out of 
love with Labour) and there is 
not an eruption of international 
tension, then any serious down- 
turn might have to wait until 
October's tenth anniversary of 
the great crash. Markets in- 
evitably get nervous ahead of 
such ominous occasions, fear- 
ing a revishation of the ghosts 
of past tragedies. 

The run-up to the crash is 
bound to be a time of some 
anxiety- giving bears, such as 
embarrassed fund managers 
and stretched market makers, 
a heaven sent opportunity to by 
to get blue chips lower, there- 
by nufliiying the humiliation of 

costly misjudgements. So be 
prepared for the chorus or 
caution to continue. 

One of the continuing mar- 
ket talking points is when will 
second and third linen join the 
fun. They have lagged behind 
their blue chip peers, looking 


increasingly forlorn. Many are 
confident the gap between big 
and small will start to narrow. 

Simon Smith, head of equi- 
ties at Albert E Sharp, the 
nation's largest independent 
stockbroker, believes they will 
cease to languish in the' dol- 
drums once the holiday season - 
is over and the City swing;; buck 
into full action. 

"We we nothing to change 
our fundamental belief that 
smaller companies offer excep- 
tionally good value," he says. 

“At ’llus stage of the eco- 
nomic cycle smaller companies 
hove traditionally stood on 
premium ratings; today they 
are at significant discounts. 
Thus the main market either 
looks expensive or. as we be- 
lieve, the smaller companies 
market looks significantly 
undervalued." 

Much of this week's profits 
attention will be concentrated 
on Matthew Clark, the coun- 
try's second-largest eider 
maker, which last summer was 


stripped of its go-go share rat- 
ing after producing a shock 
profit warning. The shares 
were pulped from 7 tHlp in 
around 350 p; they are now 
humping along at 23 up. 

Alcnpops did the trading 
damage and in the year ended 
April Matthew Dark rolled out 
f 1 7 . 2 m against earlier hopes of 
more than £ 70 m. This time 
round it should manage £ 40 nt. 
although last week's comments 
from its big rival. HP Buimcr. 
indicated it is still feeling the 
pinch. 

Others reporting this week 
include SmilhKliiw Beechum. 

a second-quarter slightly higher 

at £ 355 m: Reuters hall-year 
profit* little changed at 1340 m 
and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries with half-time profits 
sharply down at JElblkn. But 
things are a changing at 1 C 1 . It 
is hiring transformed, increas- 
ing its speciality chemical side, 
selling its hulk chemicals. So tftc 
rcsulls will not have much rel- 
evance to the ncw-look group. 
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Ross pressed over rejected Littlewoods bid 


Michael Harrison and 
Nigel Cope 


The pressure was mounting 
last /light on t he LiUlewoods 
chairman James Ross to ex- 
plain why he rejected a rival 
£540m bid for the group’s en- 
tire chain of high street stores, 
even though it was tabled by 
one of the UK's most reputable 
venture capital firms and 
backed by Nomura, one of 
the world's biggest banks. 

Under the deal, Littlewoods 
would have also been granted 
board representation and an 
equity stake in the new 


business, enabling it to cash in 
when the company was sold or 
floated. 

Mr Ross's decision instead 
to accept a £192J?m offer from 
Marks & Spencer for 19 prime 
high street shops is expected to 
come under intense scrutiny 
when the Moores family, who 
control the Littlewoods em- 
pire, hold one of their regular 
‘'forum" meetings tomorrow - 
the same day that the group 
publishes its annual results.* 

The rival offer was made to 
littlewoods 1 advisers, BZW, on 
29 May by CVC Capital 
Partners, which manages 


£670m of funds including some 
on behalf of the US bank 
Citicorp. CVC was linin g up 
Nomura and Credit Suisse 
First Boston to provide bank- 
ing facilities. 

Under the terms of the bid 
CVC offered to pay £550m for 


the chain of 235 shops of 
which £520m was in cash with 


a further £30m in the form of 
loan notes. 

It was a condition of the 
offer that Littlewood’s rein- 
vested £20m in equity along- 
side CVC and its partners. 

The offer was amended 
slightly four days later after 


feedback from Littlewoods so 
that CVC would pay £540m in 
cash with littlewoods re- 
investing £40m in equity. 

In a letter to Mr Ross dat- 
ed 2 June, Michael Smith 
chairman of CVC, said: “We 
continue to be highly enthusi- 
astic about acquiring Little- 
woods Stores and have 
attempted to put forward an 
offer which best meets the 
needs of -the family share- 
holders, TLO [The 
Littlewoods Organisation] and 
the employees, suppliers and 
customers of the business. 

“In calculating the true 


value of our offer we hope that 
full consideration is gnren to 
our desire to develop Little- 
woods Stores as a whole and 
to preserve the heritage of the 
brand,” 

Mr Smith added that, as 
previously stated, “we are keen 
to have TLO as an equity 
partner and would see board 
representation as an integral 
part of that”. 

A dissident faction within 
the littlewoods clan last week 
launched an attack on Mr 
Ross’s handling of the sale to 
M&S, arguing in a four page 
memo that the rival bid would 


have involved fewer redun- 
dancies and kept the Little- 
woods business trading as a 
going concern. 

The memo also attacked 
Mr Ross’s strategy, saying the 
management had a duty to 
inform the company’s share- 
holders of all material facts 
concerning the sale of the 
stores business, adding: “This 
does not appear to be the 
case.” 

Littlewoods last week dis- 
puted the facts of the memo, 
saying there had never been a 
bid of £540m on the table. 

It also said the M&S offer 


had been discussed by the 
board and that Mr Ross’s strat- 
egy had the “broad support ol 

the Moores family- 
opponents of Mr Ross 
Ha im the deal with M&S could 
mean up to 3,500 job losses rn 
the longer run. There could be 
2,800 redundancies in the 19 
stores M&S is acquiring, since 
there was no guarantee that 
any of the former Littlewoods 
staff would be guaranteed jobs, 
and a further 250 job losses at 
Littlewoods’ Liverpool head- 


quarters. , . 

The Other jobs which would 
be under threat are in a further 


16 stores which Mr in- 
tends to dispose of. 

He plans to keep the re- 
maining 100 and rclte 1 ** them 
on selling ladies fashion we.ir 
to the over 45s. 

Meanwhile, it has emerged 
that three members ol ine 
Moores family are 
for $60ra in the Ub by a British 
businessman. 

The suit, fflnl 

Leese, now a Miami resident, 
accuses the three - Lady 
Gnmrehcster. her brother John 
Moores and son Jamc* Miax; 
son-Tayior - of ""mail fraud 
and “racketeering". 


Brown’s base 
rate strategy 
under attack 


Michael Harrison and 
Diane Coyle 


Gordon Brown's decision to 
give the Bank of England 
independence to set interest 
rates came under attack last 
night from a leading economist 
as further evidence emerged of 
the damage done to business 
confidence by the series of rate 
rises since the election. 

David Gowland, a respected 
professor of economics at the 


Jniversity of Derby, said there 
was no evidence that the Bank's 


new Monetary Policy Commit- 
tee. which sets interest rates, 
would boost the credibility of 
the Chancellor’s anti-inflatioa 
strategy. He also claimed that 
the strategy was undermined be- 
cause Mr Brown retained the 
right to change the inflation tar- 
gets and appoint the members 
of the committee. 

Meanwhile, two new surveys 
highlighted increasing worries 
among businesses and exporters 
that rising interest rates were 
leading to an overvalued pound. 
Interest rates have risen by 
three-quarters of a point to 
6.75 per cent since the election 
and most economists expect a 
further half-point rise this year. 

The latest quarterly export in- 
dicator from DHL shows a de- 
cline in export confidence while 
the Chartered Institute of Mar- 
keting (CIM) reported that 
economic confidence had 
dipped in the last three months. 

According to the DHL survey 
of 1,000 exporters, two-thirds 
ciic exchange rates as a concern, 
warning the strong pound will 
have a negative impact on sales. 

The CIM. meanwhile, said 
that there had been a drop in 
its confidence index with most 
manufacturing sectors reporting 
Mow-average growth plans be- 
cause of the impact of the 
strong pound. 

Professor Gowland's attack 
comes in a pamphlet published 
today by the right-leaning think 
lanlC Polilcia, which describes 
the dramatic changes intro- 


duced by Mr Brown althe Bank 
as “political showmanship”. 

The report marks the first 
academic judgement of the 
Chancellor’s three key decisions 
since Labour came to power - 
giving the Bank the indepen- 
dence to set interest rates, col- 
lecting all financial regulation 
including banking supervision 
under one roof, and handing 
over responsibility for gilt sales 
to the Treasury. 

Professor Gowland is most 
critical of the third of these, the 
least noticed, saying it is almost 
certainly a bad move since all 
the expertise at managing gov- 
ernment debt lies with the 
Bank. Switching it to die Trea- 
sury will lead to a lack of co-or- 
dination as the Bank will still 
oversee tbe gilt-edged market. 

But Professor Gowland also 
expresses doubts about the cre- 


ation of a super-regulator. He 
rrwhelm 


says there are overwhelming ad- 
vantages in having a single reg- 
ulator. but the Chanceflor'splans 
have not been well formulated 
In addition, there could be seri- 
ous difficulties in the transition 
from one structure to another. 

The report comes amid signs 
of increasing concern among 
Bank officials about the delays 
involved in setting up the new 
super-regulator. Its head, 
Howard Davies, leaves the Bank 
of England to start the new job 
at the beginning of next month. 

Officials say that the practi- 
calities are turning out to pose 
more difficulties than expected 
and issues such as the location 
and the terms and conditions of 
staff remain to be resolved 

On interest rates. Professor 
Gowland argues that the Chan- 
cellor's strategy suffers because 
there is no mechanism for ap- 
; members of the Mon- 


pomting members of the Mon- 
etary Policy Committee through 
a federal banking system. The 
US and Germany are both able 
to draw on regional bankets, 
whereas Mr Brown appoints the 
Bank of England's experts. 

Banking on Change by David. 
Gowland, Politeia, £7 





Sterotypes galore but does Basil’s view of tbe ‘lazy and untrustworthy’ Spanish reflect more badly on him than Manuel? 
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Europhobes thrill to Spanish practices 


John Willcock 


Germans are the most humour- 
less workera in Europe while 
their Spanish counterparts are 
the laziest and least trustworthy, 
according to a survey published 
today which will thrill xeno- 
phobes everywhere. 

The survey. Euroworker, 
from Si's European Enterprise 
Centre could well inflame 
north-south tensions in the EU; 
in the league table of “particu- 
lar strengths” German workers 
are mentioned no fewer than 

ajfeducation leve^effzaency 
and adherence to the rules. 
When it comes to Spain’s par- 
ticularstreogths, it has “none”. 


Indeed 3rs whole approach 
reeks of the Eurovision Song 
Contest with the Spaniards get- 
ting “null points" for their will- 
ingness to work and punctuality. 

Before British Europhobes 
start patting themselves on the 
back, it should be said that 
British workers got a panning 
for their poor educational stan- 
dards. And the criticism comes 
from their own managers. 

Businessmen from Britain 
rated their own workers’ edu- 
cation level at -2, compared to 
+61 for the Germans and +21 
for the French. Even the Ital- 
ians are reckoned to be far bet- 
ter educated, scoring +19. 

The Brits are also accused by 
their own countrymen of lack- 


ing creativity, although this pre- 
sumably doesn’t extend to the 
ability to think up reasons for 
holding a tea break. 

Why compile a list of such in- 
cendiary views at all? Adam 
Quarry, 3v director of market- 
ing, explains: “The views ex- 
pressed provide an insight into 
some of tbe employment factors 
which influence the competi- 
tiveness of Europe's five largest 
economies and decisions in- 
volving cross-border invest- 
ment.” 

Mr Quarry noted that man- 
agers in each country were will- 
ing to admit weaknesses in 
their own workforces. But he 
was concerned to see “such 
low appreciation of workers, 


employment and government in 
the Mediterranean countries 
of Italy and Spain by their 
counterparts further north in 
Europe. 

Quite. The 3i research sum- 
marises finding s among man- 
agers of Europe's small and 
medium-sized independent 
businesses in Britain, Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy. Man- 
agers were asked to give a rat- 


ing of between +100 (very 


> and -1 00 (very poof) for 
s contributing to the qual- 
ity of their own and each oth- 
ers’ workforce and working 
conditions. 

Germany’s leader Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl may rule a 
humourless nation but he has 


the last laugh: when managers 
were asked to rate the effec- 
tiveness of their own and each 
others’ ruleis, three out five gov- 
ernments were rated “poor^ But 
Germany's was rated tbe best by 
far at +26, more than four times 
higher than Tony Blair's lot, who 

got just +6, despite the latter’s 
much-vaunted landslide election 
victory: 

Still, New Labour did better 
than its French counterpart 
which rated -5, while Spain got 
-16 and finally the hapless Ital- 
ian government, which won a 
confidence-shrivelling -35. 

All in aU, 3i’s executives may 
be well advised to avoid 
Europe’s sunnier countries dur- 
ing the summer holidays. 


BT-MCI 
hit by US 

go-ahead 
for rival 
merger 


David Usbome 

New York 


Tbe $20bn British Telecom- 
MCI merger was facing a fresh 
threat yesterday following news 
that regulatory approval is 

i mmin ent for the long-delayed 
merger of two of the largest 
American local telephone 
companies, Bell Atlantic and 
Nynex. 

The Bcll-Nynex deal will 
present a formidable com- 
petitor to the core long-distance 
business of MCI. whose merger 
with BT remains in doubt 
following the US company's 
shock S800m profits warning 10 
days ago. 

Tbe Federal Communications 
Commission ( FCC) signalled at 
the weekend that it Is ready 
finally to approve the $23.7hn 
deal, first announced in April lust 
year. It will create a new and 
highly potent telephone giant in 
the US, stretching from Maine 
all the way down to Virginia on 
the Atlantic seaborxf. 

After months of intensive 
negotiations, the companies 
finally won over the FCC chair- 
man, Reed Hundt, by offering 
a series of provisions’designed 
to ensure the rapid opening all 
of the states in which they 
operate to free competition in 
local services. 

These provisions offer cheer 
to companies like MCI, which 
will in theory then better placed 
to enter a market that counts 
some 26 million customers. 
However, under the terms of 
the 1996 Telecommunications 
Act. the newly combined com- 
pany will be free in turn to begin 
offering long-distances services 
also. That could quickly out- 
weigh the local-market benefits 
for MQ. 

Speaking of the pledges be- 
ing made on local market ac- 
cess, the chief of regulatory 
affairs at Nynex. Tbm Thuke, re- 
marked: “We think, they arc 
consstent with our efforts to en- . 
ter the long-distance business.” 


Sears ‘inundated’ with offers for shoe businesses 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Sears says it has been in- 
undated with offers for its 
ailing footwear businesses 
which were placed in the hands 
of a company doctor in May. 

The offers include two for 
the entire group which spans 
Dolcis, Shoe Express, Shoe 
City and Cable & Co. One 
offer is from an overseas 
retailer. 

The other is thought to be 
from a UK financial buyer. 
Sears says that it has also re- 
ceived "hundreds" of expres- 
sions of interest for various 
pans of the group. 


However, the company has 
not disclosed the price tags 
attached to tbe bids. Given the 
scale of British Shoe Cor- 
poration's losses it is thought 
that the chains will attract 
bargain basement valuations 
even though they have high 
market shores and well-known 
brand names. 

Clarks, the Somerset-based 
shoe manufacturer and 
retailer, could be interested in 
Shoe City, the large out-of- 
town shoe chain, as Clarks is 
UDder-represented outside of 
traditional high street loca- 
tions. 


Stylo, which has already ac- 


quired the Saxon and Hush 


Puppy chains from Sears, could 
be interested in the Sears 
stores business which oper- 
ates concessions in depart- 
ment stores. 

David James, the corporate 
rescue specialist, who was 
appointed chairman of the 
British Shoe in May, is waiting 
for the management of the 
individual formats to com- 
plete their revised business 
plans. 

He will then decide on the 
level of investment needed to 
support these proposals. Mr 
James and his team are also 
compiling external sales mem- 
oranda for each division. How- 
ever. he says that “no decision 


has been reached by Sears on 
whether to sell all or any of the 
business". 

He says he has not been ap- 
proached by any of tbe man- 
agement about a possible 
buyout. No bid has been re- 
ceived from Rebecca Cottereli, 
the former managing director 
of British Shoe who stepped 
down earlier this year. There 
has been speculation that she 
is interested in leading a bid. 

Mr James says he has been 
pleased with the progress made 
so far. 

Tm delighted at the re- 
sponse from management and 
have been impressed by their 
creativity.” 


There have so far been no 
shop closures or redundan- 
cies. 

Once a powerhouse of the 
UK footwear market, British 
show Corporation has been 
on the slide for years. 

Though the former chief ex- 
ecutive, Liam Strong, slimmed 
the group from 14 formats to 
four during his troubled five- 
year tenure, the business made 
a loss of £9m last year com- 
pared with a profit of £7 .5m in 
1995. 

JP Morgan, a merchant 
bank, has been appointed to 
examine the feasibility of sell- 
ing the whole group or at- 
tracting new investors. 



David James: No decision 
yet on whether to sell 
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NatWest in limbo 
after Prudential 
merger talks fell 


John WOlcock 


The strategic direction of 
Nat West Group will remain in 
limbo until at least 5 August 
when the bank will announce 
half-year profits and a far- 
reaching restructuring of in- 
vestment banking operations, 
after the collapse of merger 
talks with the Prudential last 
week. 

Neither NatWest nor the 
Prudential would comment on 
the talks yesterday. But it is un- 
derstood the Pru approached 


There are unconfirmed 
rumours NatWest has already 
decided to return its main trea- 
sury function from Markets to 


* —V-«| uviu tfIUUMh.U IV. 

the clearing bank, which would 
,fc ’ticaJly make it easier to 


W — — uugllL 

k and that the preliminaiy 
s broke down on the subject 
of who would get the top jobs 


who would get the top jobs 
in the proposed £27bn merger. 

This latest incident follows 
earlier rumours of an approach 
by Barclays Bank to buy 
NatWest, strongly denied by 
both sides, ana more substan- 
tial rumours of talks with Abbey 
National again denied. 

NatWesfs shareholders have 
grown restive after the recent 
£77m traded options black hole 
was discovered, and the subse- 
quent resignation of Martin 
Owen from the top job at Nat- 
West Markets, 

NatWest’s chairman. Lord 
Alexander, has promised share- 
holders a revamped strategy for 

the investment bank whh the «, 

suits in a fortnight. 


intention of allowing the Nat 
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theorctivauy matte it easier to 

dispose of Markets if NatWest 

decided to do so. 

Derek Wanlcss, chief execu- 
tive of NatWest, took over as 
head of the investment' bank 
when Mr Owen departed, while 
a search was started for the lat- 
fer’s replacement. It is thought 

unlikely NiuWcst will _porsis( 
or n>*naI strategy of ' 
building a worid-dass invest- C 
ment bank to rival the JDres of 
Merrill Lynch, 

City observers have not dis- 
counted anotheranprouch by 

the Pru. The Pra’s current strat- 
egy k to widen its custnmtxbrttt 
and increase its distribution 
Guilds and product range, all of - 
which NatWest would provide. 
The stumbling block so far, 
according to analysts, is that the 
Pro s chief executive-. Sir Pfcter 
Davis, and his management 
team feel they are cm h roll fol- 
lowing the acquisition of Scot- 
lish Amicable, and have nu 


West team to take lhc Jcad in 
a mergedset-up. - 
Eitwr Lord Alexander or Mr 
Wanless would have to bow out 
of the top jobs, according to this 

analysis. 
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‘Once the economy 
works up a real head 
of steam, the 
situation generally 
proves much more 
extreme, and 
takes far longer to 
control, than anyone 
initially expects. 

The same could 
easily be happening 
again now' 


The role of luck in the Bank’s policy dilemma 


I t was frequently argued before the 
election that the long-term fundamental 
position of the economy remained ex- 
tremely weak, hut that this was being dis- 
guised by a temporary period of excellent 
short-term performance. Actually, the truth 
could easily turn out to be the other way 
around. Goldman Sachs is just completing 
a study of long-term growth prospects for 
about 50 countries around the world, and 
the preliminary results suggest that the un- 
derlying growth rate of the UK may have 
increased to around 2.5-2.S per cent per an- 
num. fractionally higher than the European 
average and at least a quarter point above 
its 20-year historic rate. 

This should not be taken as definitive, only 
as provisionally encouraging. However, what 
should be taken as definitive is thaL the short- 
term performance of the economy is shaping 
up as a huge headache, with every oppor- 
tunity for a major policy misjudgment in the 
near future. 

The policy dilemma is, of course, intimately 
connected to the building society windfalls, 
which this column argued last week should 
have been prevented by the last government. 
Since then, people have asked why, if this was 
so important, the new Government did 
nothing to control the spending of these wind- 
falls in the July Budget. Unfortunately, this 
was not really practicable. 

The problem with announcing adminis- 
trative changes in July was that many peo- 
ple would already have spent their Halifax 
windfalls, or at least booked Lheir summer hol- 
idays on the proceeds. Also, a windfall tax on 
the' building society accounts would have very 
odd distributional effects - it would be like 
a wealth tax applied to the relatively poor peo- 
ple who happen to hold these accounts, while 


leaving the most wealthy households 
completely untouched 
An alternative would have been 

to have given new PE Ps-like tax 611 

incentives to encourage investors to 50 - 

leave their windfall gain* in savings 40 

accounts, rather than using them to 30 > 
finance extra spending. The 20 
problem with this idea, however, is ic \_ 
that many households would have 0 U 
been able to take advantage of the ^ q . U 
tax incentives, while using other " ’ | 
forms of savings to finance addi- ' | 

tional expenditure. The Govern- " 30 V 

ment would then have simply made ' 1 

a further donation to boost the sav- ■*. ‘ 

mgs of these households, while hav- ^ 

ing tittle if any effect on their 
spending patterns. Again, the only 
people likely to have been affected 
would have been the poorest house holds, who 
could not have found oLher means of 
financing their extra spending. It is easy to 
see why Gordon Brown rejected these 
options. 

With all this extra spending power hitting 
the economy, many would claim that the 
policy “dilemma" is not a dilemma at all - 
monetary policy should simply be tightened 
farther as soon as possible, whatever the con- . 
sequences for the exchange rate. After all, 
data out last week showed consumer con- 
fidence remaining at the remarkable peak 
levels that were recorded immediately after 
the election in June, and there has been no 
sign yet from business surveys that there has 
been any me anin gful slowdown in any 
sector of the economy, despite the rise in 
the exchange rate. When the economy was 
last in a comparable position to the present 
- which was shortly after Mrs Thatcher's third 
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election win in the summer of 19S7- it would I 
take another 12-18 months (with a 5 per cent 
rise in base rates) before consumer confi- 
dence peaked, and yet another two years 
before inflation began to decline. In other 
words, once the economy works up a real 
head of steam, the situation generally 
proves much more extreme, and takes far 
longer to control, than anyone initially ex- 
pects. The same could easily be happening 
again now. 

Nevertheless, there does exist a real 
dilemma for the policy makers at the Bank. 
Unlike in the equivalent period m 1987-83, 
macro-economic conditions have already 
tightened very significantly in the past few 
months, and it is acutely difficult to judge 
whether this is already sufficient to produce 
the necessary slowing in the economy next 
year. The tightening is much larger than is 
commonly acknowledged in the policy 


debate, mainly because so many 
commentators have allowed 
themselves to become mes- 
“I 8 merised by the absence of con- 
smner tax rises in the Budget. The 
\ ' 8 fact is that the Chancellor’s 
decision to freeze the public 

■ 4 • spending plans at the Ken Clarke 

r v levels in eadi of the nexr two years 

■ 2 / *. has imparted into the system a 

I much bigger fiscal brake than 
anything which could feasibly 
have been contemplated in the 

The squeeze on public spend- 
ing plans, measured in real terms, 
actually tightened a notch in the 
Budget, because the Treasury 
left the nominal spending plans 
fixed while increasing its inflation 
estimate by 0.75 per cent in cadi of the next 
two years. As a result of this combination, 
there will be no growth at all in the real con- 
trol total for the first two year’s of this Gov- 
ernment’s term. 

Consider the impact of this on the 
economy. The public sector accounts for 
roughly 40 per cent of national income, either 
through the direct purchase of goods and ser- 
vices, or through transfer payments (pensions, 
etc) which support private consumption. That 
40 per cent of GDP will show no growth at 
all in real terms for two years, if the Treasury 
sticks to its plans. That means the other 60 
per cent of the economy must grow at a 5 
per cent annual rate to keep overall GDP 
expanding at a 3 per cent clip. 

What is the chance of this happening? 
Under normal circumstances, it would be 
quite high, since it is not uncommon for 
privately financed consumption and invest- 


ment to grow by at least 5 per amt per annum 
at the peak of a boom. However, there is 
another crucial factor wc need to consider 
this time - the strength of sterling, which will 
severely curtail export growth and, more 
important, redistribotc the strength of 
domestic demand away from the UK and 
towards i mpor t s from other countries. In 
other words, the UK economy will not grow 
at anything like the same rate as the growth 
in cons um ers' expenditure and investment 
at borne. According to recent estimates by 
Goldman Sachs, the worsening in net trade 
will depress GDP growth by about 1.75 per 
cent next year, if seeding stays at its present 
level. 

Thus, if GDP next year is 10 grow by 3 per 
cent, overall domestic demand would need 
< to grow by 4.75 per cent to make up for the 
trade loss. But in order to achieve this, 
privately financed domestic demand would 
need to grow by about 8 per cent in real terms 
in order 10 compensate for Lhc absence of 
any growth in the public sector. This is not 
impossible - in fact it happened in 19SS - 
but it docs give some idea of the degree of 
policy tightening which is already in the 
system. 

It also gives some idea of the acuteness of 
the dilemma facing the Bank of England, 
since if sterling slays where it is. and if the 
Government can suck to its spending plans, 
then the Bank is already risking overkill. But 
if either of these “its" does not come 10 pass, 
then interest rates almost certainly need to 
rise much further - or, more accurately, will 
have needed to have increased some' time 
before. 

To successfully negotiate this one. the Bank 
will need, in the words of Cilia Black, “a Iona, 
lorra luck". 


ITV regions urged to adopt 
single Channel 3 brand 


Cathy Newman 

Richard 'Eyre, the incoming 
chief executive of ITV’ is being 
urged to adopt a single Chan- 
nel 3 brand at peak viewing 
times in a move which reflects 
the increasing consolidation in 
the independent television 
market 

The recommendation is 
contained in a confidential 
report for the ITV companies 
prepared by the management 
consultants Bain & Co, which 
argues that it would help unify 
the network in the face of in- 
creasingly tough competition 
from the BBC, Sky and 


from the B 
Channel 4. 


Some ITV companies worry, 
however, that the network’s 


regional identity could be lost 
if output is branded under a 
single Channel 3 umbrella. 

Mr Eyre, currently chief 
executive of Capital Radio, 
takes up the newly created ITV 
post in the autumn with a remit 
to unify ITV. One way of doing 
this would be to substitute 
regional logos on peak-time 
programming with a single 
Channel 3 logo, according" to 
Bain & Co 

Such a move, its supporters 
argue, seems increasingly 
logical as ownership of the 
majority of the 15 franchises 
now rests in the hands of three 
big players - Carlton Commu- 
nications, Granada Group and 
United News & Media. 

The Bain report recommends 


that, between 7pm and 11pm, 
programming should appear 
under the banner of Channel 3, 
rather than bearing the logo of 
each regional franchise. 

The suggestion - one of a 
range of ideas from Bain about 
the future of ITV -has met with 
strong resistance in the televi- 
sion Industry, even if it has 
found some sympathy among 
advertisers and media buyers. 

Scottish Media Group in 
particular feels a single Channel 
3 brand would detract from the 
company's regional identity. A 
source at Scottish said: “We be- 
lieve very strongly in the iden- 
tity of Scottish Television. 
People here don’t talk about 
ITV: they talk about Scottish." 

A senior source from another 


ITV company added: “One of 
ITV s strengths is its region ality. 
You wouldn't want to ditch 
that" 

Chris Smith, Secretary of 
State for National Heritage, 
warned earlier this month thaL 
the regional characteristics of 
the ITV franchises should not 
be lost in the rush to con- 
solidate. 

However, some within the 
industry are in favour of doing 
away with regional identities so 
that ITV could then be sold to 
advertisers as a national brand. 

Martin Bowley, managing 
director of Carlton UK Sales, 
said: “We're competing against 
uniform networks like the BBC. 
What does a viewer care if the 
programme’s from Carlton or 



Richard Eyre: Takes up new ITV post this autumn 


Granada? It's the quality that 
matters." 

ITV has already moved 
towards creating a coherent 
brand with the “Britain's most 
popular button” advertising 
campaign. However, the ad 
has not been a success, and one 
of Mr Eyre’s tasks, as be re- 
places the Network Centre and 


ITV Association structure with 
the new "ITV Ltd", is to decide 
on a new marketing strategy to 
help prevent farmer loss of 
viewers. 

ITVs share of viewing has 
slipped from more than 36 per 
cent at the beginning of the 
decade, to around 32 per cent 
in the latest estimates. 


IN BRIEF 


• The nnmber of companies going into receivership increased 
in the first half of the year, although the overall trend is down, 
according to accountants KPMG. Between 1 January and 3U June, 
there were 656 receiverships, 5 per cent up on the second half 
of last year but down 14 per cent on the first half of 1996. The 
only area where there was a rise was in the North-west. 

• German companies have overtaken British businesses as the 
most attractive takeover targets in the European Union for over- 
seas corporate investors, according to another survey by KPMG. 
In the first six months of the year £8.Sbn of foreign corporate in- 
vestment flowed into Germany, a six-fold increase on the first 
half of last year. Acquisitions by international companies in the 
UK fell 40 per cent to Sll.chn - the first decline for more than 
three years. KPMG said the decline was probably due to the strong 
pound and the UK’s stance on the single currency. 

• A City-based outplacement consultancy called Fairplace Con- 
sulting is set to float on AIM on 28 July to raise £765,00(1, valuing 
the business at £3.7m. The business was founded in 1992 by chair- 
man Mark Allsup and Colyn Gardner, a non-executive director, 
and specialises in the financial sector. Nominated advisers are 
Grant Thornton and brokers arc Ellis & Partners. 

• Ribo Targets, a new biotechnology company formed by a research 
team at the Medical Research Council Laboratory of Molecular 
Biology at Cambridge, has received £7m from four private equity 
funds. Ribo will use Refunds to research and develop a new genera- 
tion of pharmaceuticals for the treatment of HTV and Hepatitis C. 
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BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 


Opportunities 


Franchises 


International Phone Calls 


International Phone Calls 


You've planned your new business. 
Mow write pour business plan. 



Page 18 shows qou how. 

NotWest's comprehensive Business Start-Up Guide covers 
many of the things you should consider before going it alone. 

Everything from writing a business plan to insurance 
and legal considerations. Call 0800 777 888 
For your free copy, fill : ' -slC j :* t; a 'm o ’ 17 o u c ^ ’ 
in the coupon or coli us on. 0800 777 888. 

Getter still, why not contact your locai Small Business 
Adviser? With at least one in every Hich Street branch, 

. you've over. 4,000 to choose from. 

! Please send me my free -Nat West Business Start-Up Guide. 

! F'il in this coupon and return to: Nat West. Small Business • 
Services, -FREEPOST, Hounslow TVV4 53R. ! 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms 


Surname 


Address 


Postcode 
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qfb.NVERTORS 

- Oianging 

the image of 
alternative banking 


frariidh is^ it TCstincn t 
.opportunity offering 
-V : £1,500,000 
pr o v en first year t u rnov e r 

Minimum capital investment for this 
t eroai fcabte franchise is £150,000. 


Telephone 




for details and brochure. 


I3C'.C 

Cher^je Convertors Retail United 
11-13 limes Court Conduit Lane, Hmktefdon 
Hertfordshire Bill K? 
e.iMi- uiesg'bccgiwpjMttUMi . . . 
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The UK's FIRST and most SUCCESSFUL mobile sign making Franchise! 

CtMl Lis NOW and reap 'He benefit:'; of joining cur uniQuo end 
rapidly expanding national network. Clients will be ooth local 
iiind national conn ponies. National clients include trie RAC. 
f-Jocuricor, Pony Express end many others?. 


01798 343555 


The UK’s BEST vaiue sign making Franchise £17 


EH 



A NatWest 

More than just a "bank 


Notional WnBnttwurBmliPK.41 Lothfcurtt London ECzP ZBP .taiwtaied h* the Pcnamri InveUmtnt Authority 
and IMHO Membet ot the NoWwt Ufr and MatWeu Un» liufl MwkeUnq Group, aevtjinq an liwtile ossumnee. 
pennon*. and wot tnRi podurt*. rntti «l that Muifcetinq Group. 

Coth with NoHWkI may bn inontomj/rccor'M to maintain and mprav* ew vwe 


Opportunities 


EARN A VERY 
LUCRATIVE 
INCOME. 

For a free report , 

Call: 

0181 230 5288 






24} fecDanra a dl ® f 

It’s so simple... 

Simply dial through the WoridcaJI exchange for dear quality, 
low cost international calls. 

No installation required, no need to dispense with your 
current phone company or number and absolutely no additional 
charges, just constant low rates all day, every day. 


NEW CUSTOMERS £200 towards KUONI Holidays 
+ £ 1 0 worth of free calls* 



Country 

BTstd. 

WbridczR 


Ctaydma 

Anytime (M.VKr) 


Japan 


Hong Kong 


Phflliplnes 


Pakistan 


Sri Lanka 


S . 


£13t 


£1.02 


Worldcall provides very low rates to a further 240 countries 

Unlike some companies ALL our calls are charged by the second 


Call Freephone 0800 0747 


• SpKtdOfenmquwm p i ^ ym Mv 
KUOM OHbthM hr wo. radium 7th, Sotoj. 
m«t tnunwa m b* pwthaud inn tywt Tr*c< 
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Street wars in 
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I t is not unusual for teenage gangsters Teenage UFlklGS 

shoot each other in broad daylidiL pop ^0 fnOfG iGtlial 
Tliis is, after all, the qiuntessenoal 1 

Bonthem citv. where crinunality is part of thdll tHG M3TI3, 

Andrew Gumbel 

writes from Naples 


southern city, where criminality is part o 
the landscape and everything from eon 
traband cigarettes to bootlegged video cas- 
settes can become an excuse for a shoot-out 
between neighbourhood thugs. 

Until recently, though, it wasn’t at all usu- 
al for passers-by to get caught in the 
crossfire. Executions were carried out dis- 
creetly and professionally, leaving middle- 


can make ends meet bjj. stealing a moped 
for a local boss, or taking a consignment 
of stolen car radios to market fo r res ale, 
or agreeing to ferry heroin and cocaine to 
the affluent cities of the north. 

In one way, Mr Bassolino has been a vic- 
tim of his own success. The arrest of the 
Camorra bosses has created a power vac- 
uum in almost every sector of the black 


cent, while in the organised crime worid 
everyone has a job. For a kid of 15 or 16 


Trairr. • • i-e- •: 


The charismatic, many of them on drags, w ho decide ; to rase 

-*=«fi=ss ssa seusasalSSS ■ZjSggissszsS 

‘ ;ht, innocent bystanders 

crowded party in CarditeUo attended ^rne ^fedSt as loM^She state remains so weak and 

gangster Tommaso Dolciame They ^tmmerbo^a^ar^am -■ 

p^iped their target full of bullets, but m- the economic stranglehold of the Camor- 

juredfive innocent bystanders, including an setting ^ aU too awk- ra, with all foe risks that entails. Naples is 

eieht-vear-old giii, in the process. Tbe recent f M ««. also besetwith a rather rateanncnnageof 

^Smii|^>ate of attacks, coupled There isspmethin|^ 

tVi» nupmll mme rile f!7 oer so lino s power, xie nas _ • j ahmithruxtei'aus eight 


no fewer than 3U ramuies wunm 

crossfire. Executions were carried outdis- cem, woueu 1 m^l^alSOTpetty crime 

creetlyand professionally, leavrag middle- everyone! has ajofcFbr ^Stained some kindof control ewer 

class Naples to go breezily about its tacoocf ffle(^rne«^™ ^ the dioke and number df vendettas has 

siwssfflssss- 

atsrs 

city centre when a stray bullet cut her down *ta thajTcSistinas The charismatic^ many of them on drugs, who decide ito iteke 

week later, a 13-year-old boy was hit gffiS ■« of W*, A*-*** 

sEwJsrssass — - 

sa^wdSMSSSss - ‘o' 

ffiSuSStaS «S y S thtaktWi “ bef0re SeeconOToic rtranglebold of theCamor- 

S^W e pES d,ng “ 

Thfealarmii^sjttte of attacks, coupled ^w^dimmalily.^ There isSpmethin|^ 

with a leap in the overall crime rate (17 per sobnos ; ■ ofordertm deniably attractive aboutbotsterous eight- 

«.nt np nn last vear. including a 30 per cent churches, imposed a minimum of order cm aemauiy w ^ lds gen**,** snacks 

increase in bag-snatching), has , — r — r— — ... - rr z -i — • from illegal street stalls, or 

spread panic not just among foe 

aty authorities but also foe 
national government. In foe 
past few itoys, 500 soldiers have 
been taking up positions outside 
key buildings in the city centre 
to respond to what foe Interi- 
or Minister, Giorgio Napoli- 
tano, has called “the most 
critical crime situation in Italy”. 

The idea is that the army will 
take over regular patrolling 
duties and free up several hun- 
dred local policemen to launch 
a full-frontal onslaught on the 
Camorra, as foe Neapolitan 

mafia is known. The soldiers ■, — - • ^ 

play a symbolic role, too, reas- . N „ otes » mayor Antonio BassoTmo has ist Sandro Rnotolo. Nap 

SSffiKlTtt city, but crime is on the .nc~a« **«"*£&,*& 

^ Sear just how 

"T°iSvS^= as^ffissss^i: 

M^toShundred^idstamthe ““hand car radio, ita’t done a 

main city buildings around Piazza del Mu- there have also been least one of these things? I know I have. 

Sio. To thee£t of Naples’ main arret, ^Bassotao effea, there^e ^ mubls ^th that argument u tta 

foe Via Roma, life is dean, decent awi much scores of ^ P dean-out of those Mr Ruotolo is effectively asking , his 
Uke any other southern European aty. To bossra and, , ^ stables, the police citi z ens to behave with the reefoude of Swe 
foe St gangland begins with foe noton- very NeapoUranAu^igaWes, me pouce passengers. Naples may be foU of sm 

the ^ for ^ quarters 
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^faSways. «»» ^cn^b^toS^foettJSlwS^ SS Sm and inventiveness. The fo 

«*iih ih^ Camorra. said Amato Lamber- wcn^unaDie md ^ 
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year-olds selling Tfoif snacks 
from filial street stafls, or 
shopkeepers- surreptitiously 
showingyou their collection of 
high -quality, very cheap reconcd- 
ings of first-release movies, of 
wide-boys patiently telling yon 
how to make long-distance 
nails on specially doctored 
mobile phones that will foeabe 
charged to some unsuspecting 
busnessman in Piacenza or 
Verona. .... 

The latest crime headlines 
have caused some Neapoli- 
tans to feel strangely contrite. 
“1 too am responsible for Sil- 
via Ruotolo’s death,” said her 

cousin, foe television journal- 

lino has ist Sandro Ruotolo. “Naples 
ncrease will never change if foe 
Neapolitans don’t change first 
yfc help foe bosses every time we buy 
contraband cigarettes, or pay a camomsta 
to look after our, parked cars, or play foe 
black-market football pools, or buy a sec- 
ond-hand car radio. Who hasn’t done at 
least one of these things? I know I have. 

The trouble with that argument is that 
Mr Ruotolo is effectively askinghis feflow 
citizens to behave with the rectitude of Swiss 

• Manioc mavhp.filll nfSQT— 


but a shoot-out between 

Averaimo 




ous Quartieri Spagnoli and the state, tor 
all its rhetoric and crime-busting efforts, is 
as remote as a Caliph's court from the Ara- 
bian Mights. 

“In some ways, the state cannot compete 
with the Camorra," said Amato Lamber- 


CASH FOR 

QUESTIONS 


yourself with a Mercantile Credit Loan 7j^ 


prises oui turning iu*u a — _ 

land is not on foe cards. The lack of 
rules and respect for authority is Naples 
greatest strength as a city and thesoince 
of all its charm and inventiveness. The feet 
that, paradcctically, this is also its great weak- 
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spelt out (9) 

Hear about man’s love 
of abstract knowledge 

Lome Guard? (9,6) 
Fond of junior diplo- 
mat’s daughter (8) 

US city can be of a 


ACROSS 

I Chap grabs a cat *oing 

back for rodent (6) 

5 Front rugby player gets 
hold (S) 

9 Outfit lie about legal ac- 
tion (6,4) , 

10 Run from behind to draw- 

level (4) _ 

I I Look to be in favour of 
church service (3.5) 

12 Party of people seizing 
navy transport (6) 


13 Fish grounds 1 abandon 

15 L)undly administers for- 
eign lands (S) 


18 Almighty catastrophe? 

(3,2$ . 

19 He’s stupid to prosecute 
cook (4) 

21 Must the centre follow 
with a ban (4,2) 

23 Title’s no longer avail- 
able immediately (53) 
25 Fruit’s rotten, we're told 




8 Anti-nuclear group take 
in even American Presi- 
dent (9) 

14 A difference over money 
involving river port (9) 
16 Piece offumitvire dam- 
aged tiled base (43) 

17 1 let out a number in the 
dark (8) 

20 Gave approval to old 
soldiers going in (6) 

22 Points out marry object 
to privileged class (5) 

24 “Life’s terrible” reveals 
famous down (5) 
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Applying for an unsecured loan 
from Mercantile Credit really is 
straightforward, whether you’re 
borrowing £500 or £15,000. 

Take the test opposite - 
with a score of 12 or more, it’s 
well worth calling us about a 
Mercantile Credit loan. But 
even if you have a score of 1 1 or 
less, we’ll take all your personal 
circumstances into account 
when you call to apply. 

Your monthly repayments 
are fixed, and we’ll give you up 
to seven years to pay us back. 

You don’t need any deposit 
or security. We guarantee a 
quick decision. And we’re open 
every day from 7am to 1 1pm. 

So now you’ve completed 
our 5 easy questions we have 
just one more - why not call us 
free now? 

PH0HE FOB A FAST LOAN - QUOTING REF 4883 

0800 111 777 

0B, COMPLETE THE C0UP0* OPPOSITE. 
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With Rent Rent Own Own 

parents famished unfurnished mortgaged outright 
J 2. .3 . 4 5 


msm 


9-1 1 years 

4 

iSyrars 
or morv 

5 



£10,000+ £15,000+ £20,000+ 

l 2 3 


Under 24 years >8 years Over 
2 years 9>rari 

1 1 2 1 4 j 5 j.-~. 

This lest H for your information only li does not 
necessarily reflect the weight we gw toany fiwior. 
It does not indude many or the factpra.MMlilcrcii 
in evaluating a loan request such as payment 
history and your ability in service voUr monthly 
obligations. Final loan approval is not guaranteed 
by any score on this list. 


Mercantile 

CREDIT 



Ptasse emptwsr m today by sending me deems of you i 

tSffltf “mpktBd coupon to Meitantlle Credit, P0 Bm n?.- ffSEPOST 8EA K2t ‘ 
Ctawtey, West Siam RH10 SfflR. No stamp requtmt) - 1 







